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QUESTIONS OF COPYRIGHT. 


Considering the importance to writers of the 
provisions of the copyright law, it is astonishing 
how great an ignorance regarding it prevails. 
The process of securing a copyright is simple, and 
the whole copyright law, with all its legal verbiage, 
could be printed in three ordinary pages of THE 
WRITER ; but in spite of this simplicity, the pro- 
visions of the law are not generally understood. 
Nearly every mail brings to me questions about 
copyright regulations which indicate absolute 
ignorance of the law on the part of writers, for 
whose interest it certainly is to know as much 
of the law as possible. As a general answer to 
such questions, I present herewith to the read- 
ers of THE WRITER, not the copyright law in 





full, which may be found in the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, but a series of direc- 
tions for securing copyrights, prepared by the 
Librarian of Congress, together with information 
on special points taken from circular letters which 
the Librarian of Congress has had to prepare 
in answer to numerous inquiries that he has 
received. 

The present copyright law of the United 
States was last amended by act of Congress, 
approved June 18, 1874. It is to be found in 
the volume of Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and a reprint of it will be furnished by 
the Librarian of Congress to any author or pub- 
lisher upon request. Under the law all copy- 
right business is under the control and super- 
vision of the Librarian of Congress, and all 
communications regarding copyright questions 
should be addressed to him, at Washington. 
The present incumbent of the office is A. R. 
Spofford, but in addressing the office his name 
should not be used. Letters should be ad- 
dressed simply: “ Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

Briefly, the essential steps to secure a copy- 
right are as follows: Before the publication of 
his article or book, the author must prepare a 
printed copy of the title, on paper of at least 
commercial note size (typewriter print will do ), 
and must send it, with a fee of fifty cents, to 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. He 
must send with the printed title a letter in 
which he says, in substance: “I enclose here- 
with fee of fifty cents, and printed title of a 
book called “ »” of which I claim copyright 
as author. I wish to reserve all rights.” The 
letter must be signed with his full name and 
address. After this has been done, he may 
delay as long as he pleases the publication of 
his book. When the book is published, he 
must print in every copy, either on the title 
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page or the page following the title, the words, 
“ Copyright, 1890, by John Smith,” or else the 
words, “ Entered, according to act of Congress, 
in the year 1890, by John Smith, in the office 
of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington.” 
Naturally, the first form is generally preferred. 
The law says that one of these forms must be 
used, and the omission of any part invalidates 
the copyright. The word “ Copyright” alone 
has no force, and the omission of the claim- 
ant’s name, or of the date, makes the copyright 
invalid. When the book has been published, 
the author must send to the Librarian of Con- 
gress, within ten days, two copies of the best 
edition, to complete the copyright. If this 
duty is neglected, the copyright is void, anda 
penalty is incurred. The two copies must be 
sent prepaid. 

All the steps described above are necessary 
to secure a copyright, and it is not necessary 
to do more than has been described. If a 
certificate of copyright is desired, an additional 
fee of fifty cents must be sent, and a certificate 
must be requested. This certificate is not 
necessary, however, and it can be obtained, if 
desired, at any time. If only the necessary 
copyright fee of fifty cents is sent, the author 
receives no acknowledgment from the Libra- 
rian of Congress, unless he sends several 
separate titles at once, in which case he gets a 
receipt for the whole amount sent, and a state- 
ment that “ the six [ or sixty ] titles offered have 
been duly entered.” If he sends in addition the 
unnecessary certificate fee, or one dollar in all, 
he will get in two or three weeks a certificate 
which reads: “Library of Congress, to wit: 
Be it remembered that on the twenty-ninth day 
of Fanuary, 1890, Fokn Smith, of Boston, 
Mass., hath deposited in this office the title of a 
book, the title or description of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘Dot: a Story of the 
Sierras. By Fohn Smith. Boston, Mass., 1890, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States 
respecting copyrights. A. R. Spofford, Libra- 
rian of Congress.” It will be observed that this 
certificate simply establishes the fact that the 
copyright entry has been made. The Librarian of 
Congress exercises no discretion in the matter, 
and the certificate is of no value excepting asa 


means of establishing priority of entry ina dis- 
pute regarding the right to use the title to which 
it refers. The Librarian of Congress does not 
acknowledge receipt of the two copies of the 
printed book sent to perfect the copyright. 
Unless there is something irregular about the 
application, the applicant for copyright will not 
receive any communication from the copyright 
office if he sends only the fifty-centfee. If he 
sends the certificate fee in addition, he will re- 
ceive only the certificate, under seal, and he 
must not expect that until two or three weeks 
after the title has been sent. 

Additional information upon the subject is 
given in the following directions for securing 
copyright, prepared by the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and sent to applicants upon request : — 


1. A printed copy of the title (besides the two copies to be 
deposited after publication) of the book, map, chart, dramatic 
or musical composition, engraving, cut, print, or photograph, or 
a description of the painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, 
or model or design for a work of the fine arts, for which copy- 
right is desired, must be sent by mail or otherwise, prepaid, 
addressed 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
WasuinGTon, D. C. 
This must be done before publication of the book or other 
article. 

The printed title required may be a copy of the title-page of 
such publications as have title-pages. In other cases, the title 
must be printed expressly for copyright entry, with name of 
claimant of copyright. The style of type is immaterial, and 
the print of a typewriter will be accepted. But a separate title 
is required for each entry, and each title must be printed on 
paper as large as commercial note. The title of a periodical 
must include the date and number. 

2. The legal fee for recording each copyright c'aim is 50 
cents, and for a cofy of this record (or certificate of copyright), 
under seal of the office, an additional fee of 50 cents is required, 
making $1, in case certificate is wanted, which will be sent by 
early mail, Certificates covering more than one entry are not 
issued. 

3. Within ten days after publication of each book or other 
article, two complete copies of the best edition issued must be 
sent, to perfect the copyright, with the address 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


The postage must be prepaid, or else the publications inclosed 
in parcels covered by printed penalty labels, furnished by the 
Librarian, in which case they will come Free by mail, without 
limit of weight, according to rulings of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Without the deposit of copies above required the copy- 
right is void, and a penalty of $25 is incurred. No copy is 
required to be deposited elsewhere. - 

4. No copyright is valid unless notice is given by inserting in 
every copy published, on the title-page or the page following, if 
it be a book; or, if a map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, 
engraving, photograph, painting, drawing, chromo, statue, statu- 
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ary, or model or design intended to be perfected as a work of the 
fine arts, by inscribing upon some portion thereof, or on the sub- 
stance on which the same is mounted, the following words, viz. : 
“ Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year » oy 

, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Wash- 
ington,’’ or at the option of the person entering the copyright, 
the words : ‘‘ Copyright, 18 ——,4y —-——.”” 

The law imposes a penalty of $100 upon any person who has 
not obtained copyright who shall insert the notice, “‘ Entered, 
according to act of Congress,” or “‘ Copyright,”’ etc., or words 
of the same import, in or upon any book or other article. 

5. Any author may reserve the right to translate or drama- 
tize his own work. In this case notice should be given by print- 
ing the words, “‘ Right of translation reserved,” or ‘‘ All rights 
reserved,” below the notice of copyright entry. 

Since the phrase ad/ rights reserved refers exclusively to the 
author’s nght to dramatize or to translate, it has no bearing 
upon any publications except original works, and will not be 
entered upon the record in other cases. 

6. The original term of copyright runs for twenty-eight years. 
Within six months before the end of that time, the author or 
designer, or his widow or children, may secure a renewal for the 
further term of fourteen years, making forty-two years in all. 
Applications for renewal must be accompanied by explicit state- 
ment of ownership, in the case of the author, or of relationship, 
in the case of his heirs, and must state definitely the date and 
place of entry of the original copyright. Advertisement of 
renewal is to be made within two months of date of renewal 
certificate, in some newspaper, for four weeks. 

7. The time within which any work entered for copyright 
may be issued from the press is not limited by any law or regu- 
lation, but depends upon the discretion of the proprietor. A 
copyright may be secured for a projected work as well as for a 
completed one. But the law provides for no caveat, or notice of 
interference — only for actual entry of title. 

8. A-copyright is assignable in law by any instrument of 
writing, but such assignment must be recorded in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress within sixty days from its date. The 
fee for this record and certificate is one dollar, and for a certi- 
fied copy of any record of assignment one dollar. 

9. A copy of the record(or duplicate certificate) of any 
copyright entry will be furnished, under seal of the office, at the 
rate of fifty cents each. 

10. In the case of books published in more than one volume, 
or of periodicals published in numbers, or of engravings, pho- 
tographs, or other articles published with variations, a copy- 
right is to be entered for each volume or part of a book, or 
number of a periodical, or variety, as to style, title, or inscription, 
of any other article. But a book published serially in a periodi- 
cal, under the same general title, requires only one entry. To 
complete the copyright on such a work, two copies of each serial 
part, as well as of the complete work (if published separately ), 
should be deposited. 

11. To secure a copyright for a painting, statue, or model or 
design intended to be perfected as a work of the fine arts, so as 
to prevent infringement by copying, engraving, or vending such 
design, a definite description must accompany the application 
for copyright, and a photograph of the same, at least as large as 
“cabinet size,’’ should be mailed to the Librarian of Congress 
within ten days from the completion of the work or design. 

The fine arts, for copyright purposes, include only painting 
and sculpture, and articles of merely ornamental and decorative 
art are referred to the Patent Office, as subjects for design 
patents. 


12. Copyrights cannot be granted upon trade-marks, nor 


upon names of companies or articles, nor upon prints or 
labels intended to be used with any article of manufacture. If 
protection for such names or labels is desired, application must 
be made to the Patent Office, where they are registered at a fee 
of $6 for labels and $25 for trade-marks. 

13. Citizens or residents of the United States only are en- 
titled to copyright. 

14. Every applicant for a copyright should state distinctly 
the full name and residence of the claimant, and whether the 
right is claimed as author, designer, or proprietor. No affidavit 
or formal application is required. 

Orrice OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, 1890. 


Plain and simple as these directions are, 
printed circular letters have had to be prepared 
by the Librarian of Congress, to facilitate cor- 
respondence with authors who have not 
complied with the law, or who do not under- 
stand its provisions. Formerly, when only a 
fifty-cent fee was sent, it was the custom to send 
this letter : — 

In reply to your communication of ———@I have to advise you 
that the fee for copyrights is fifty cents for recording each title, 
and fifty cents in addition, or one dollar in all, if a certificate of 


copyright is wanted. Your letter contained fifty cents. 
inform me whether you wish a certificate or not. 


Please 


Of late years, however, this form has not been 
used. 

To an author who sends only a written title 
of the book or article for which a copyright is 
desired this printed letter is sent : — 


In. reply to your communication of I have to advise you 
that I am not at liberty to record or issue certificates of copy- 
right upon written titles. The law exflicitly requires a printed 
copy of the title of the dook, or other article for which a copy- 
rightis desired, to be sent to this office before entry. The form 
or style of type is immaterial, it being necessary to print only 
the precise words of the title, and typewriter copies will serve. 
The cover or heading of a periodical ( provided this includes the 
date and number) and the first page of a musical composition 
will be received as printed titles. Each title must be printed on 
paper at least as large as commercial note size. 


Sometimes the applicant for copyright does 
not say explicitly in whose name the copyright 
is claimed. In such case the tollowing letter is 
sent: — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise you 
that you have failed to inform me in whose name the title sent is 
to be entered as proprietor. 

When the name of the claimant is given with- 
out his residence, this form is used : — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise 
you that this office requires the residence, as well as the name, 


of the proprietor of each copyright. 
Please advise me what is the address of ——- ——. 
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Frequently inexperienced applicants for copy- 
right send only a letter of request, together 
with the fee, without enclosing the printed title 
required by law. In such cases the applicant, 
in due course of time, gets this letter : — 


You have failed to send a separate printed title for your book, 
“Dot: a Story of the Sierras,’’ which therefore awaits entry 
until the requirement of the law for a printed title for the copy- 
right files is complied with. The ¢t/e (one copy only ) is to be 
deposited before publication; fwo copies of the complete work 
being required to perfect the copyright, after entry has been 
made. 


Applicants who write to complain that they 
have received from the Librarian of Congress 
no acknowledgment of the receipt of a copy- 
right fee receive the following communica- 
tion : — 


The only acknowledgment of the receipt of copyright fees 
provided for by law is in the form of a copy of the record (or 
certificate of copyright, under seal of the Librarian of Con- 
gress), the fee prescribed for which is 50 cents. 
addition to the entry ee of 50 cents for each title. 

In all cases, however, in which publishers send fees (and 
printed titles) for a number of entries in advance, — a method 
customary with publishers of periodicals and musical composi- 
tions, — the receipt of the same is acknowledged by return of 
post, and the entries duly completed. 


This is in 


Others who complain of delay in sending 
certificates for which fees have been duly for- 
warded are thus reassured : — 


In reply to your communication of I have to advise you 
that entry of copyright titles is always made on day of receipt. 

Owing to the very great number of entries, the certificates 
under seal of this office are sometimes delayed. 

This will explain the non-arrival of your certificate. Copyright 
and all rights of announcement thereof are held to attach from 
date of entry. 


To those who complain that no certificate of 
copyright has been sent, although a fee was 
forwarded, this circular is mailed: — 


In reply to your communication of Ihave to advise 
you that your certificate of copyright was mailed to your address 
at on the ——— of ——-, 18 

If not received, the fault does not lie with this office. Dupli- 
cate certificates or copies of the record are furnished, under the 
law, at so cents each. 


The copyright law provides only for the entry 
of books, maps, charts, dramatic or musical com- 
positions, engravings, cuts, prints,or photographs 
or negatives thereof, or of paintings, drawings, 
chromos, statues, statuary, or of models or 
designs intended to be perfected as works of 


the fine arts. Any literarycomposition, except- 
ing a play or an opera, must therefore be copy- 





righted as a “book,” even though it be a six- 
line poem, or an article for newspaper use. To 
calm the fears of applicants who complain that 
a mistake has been made in filling out their 
certificates of copyright, the Librarian of Con- 
gress writes : — 

In reply to your communication of ——— 1] have to advise you 
that there is no error in the case. 

All entries of copyright must, by law, be made under some 
one of the designations prescribed as lawful subjects of copy- 
right. 

The word ———is not one of these; hence, your publication 
must be entered as a “‘ book,”’ or not at all. 

The courts have decided that a leaflet, or similar printed pub- 
lication, is a book for the purposes of copyright. 

The question, “ What does a copyright pro- 
tect?” is often asked. The Librarian of Con- 
gress does not decide questions of dispute, 
which must always be settled in the courts, but 
he gives in brief to inquirers such information 
as he may possess regarding the practice of the 
courts. He does not attempt to determine, 
either, whether a title that is offered has been 
copyrighted before. His duty is simply to 
record entries, and he leaves to claimants of 
copyright the task of defending their rights. 
Any one may secure a certificate of copyright 
on the Lord’s prayer, if he desires, or even on 
the alphabet, though he may have difficulty in 
establishing in the courts any exclusive rights. 
The Librarian of Congress will, if a fee of fifty 
cents is sent, inform any applicant whether a 
given title has been entered since 1870 in the 
Washington office; but such information is 
really of no value, since before 1870 copyright 
entries could be made in more than fifty differ- 
ent places, and no consolidated index of copy- 
righted titles has ever been prepared. To appli- 
cants who write for information about such 
matters this circular is sent : — 

In reply to your communication of ———I have to advise you 
that, by the general tenor of judicial decisions, copyright pro- 
tects the substance of the publication entered, in connection 
with its title, and not the mere words of the title itself. Most 
titles have been used many times, and cannot be made exclusive 
property by copyright or otherwise. This office can give no 
positive answer to inquiries whether a given title has ever been 
entered for copyright, there being countless variations in the 
wording of titles. Moreover, there were more than fifty distinct 
registers of copyrights prior to the removal of the entire busi- 


ness to Washington, in 1870, and most of their records are with- 
out index. 


There is frequently delay in answering ques- 
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tions about old copyright entries. Inquirers 
who complain get the following explanation : — 


In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise 
you that in the very great amount of copyright business in this 
office (now largely exceeding half a million entries) it is not 
possible to answer inquiries involving search of old records with 
the same promptitude with which current copyright business is 
transacted. 


Further information about the position of 
the copyright office in reference to the validity 
of copyrights is given in this circular letter : — 


In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise you 
that no question concerning the validity of a copyright can be 
determined under our laws by any other authority than a United 
States court. 

This office has no discretion or authority to refuse any appli- 
cation for a copyright coming within the provisions of the law, 
and all questions as to priority or infringement are purely judi- 
cial questions, with which the undersigned has nothing to do. 
A certificate of copyright is prima facie evidence of an exclusive 
title, and is highly valuable as the foundation of a legal claim 
to the property involved in the publication. 

As no claim to exclusive property in the contents of a printed 
book or other article can be enforced under the common law, 
Congress has very properly provided the guarantees of such 
property, which are embodied in the ‘‘ Act torevise, consolidate, 
and amend the statutes-relating to patents and copyrights,” 
approved July 8, 1870. If you obtain a copyright under the 
provisions of this act, you can claim damages from any person 
infringing your rights by printing or selling the same article ; 
but upon all questions as to what constitutes an infringement, 
or what measure of damages can be recovered, all parties are left 
to their proper remedy in the courts of the United States. 


A briefer statement of the same position is 
given in another circular, as follows : — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise you 
that this office has nothing to do with authors’ rights as regards 
originality or priority. Its sole function is to record all claims to 
copyright in the order of their receipt, and to furnish certificates 
of such records, without regard to the ultimate validity of such 


claims. This record is distinctly required by law whenever the 
provisions are complied with. 


No question as to the originality or priority of a copyright 
can, under our laws, be determined by any authority except a 
court of the United States, on a suit for infringement. 

Each issue of a periodical must be protected 
by a separate copyright entry. THE WRITER, 
for instance, is copyrighted every month, and 
the bound volume is copyrighted separately at 
the end of the year, so that the annual expense 
for copyright fees, without certificate, is $6.50. 
All the copyright entries for the year, however, 
may be made at once, as is explained in the 
following circular : — 

In reply to your communication of —~— I have to advise you 


that it has been judicially decided that the copyright of the gen- 
eral title of a periodical merely, apart from the contents, cannot 


be protected under the copyright Jaw. The only way to secure 
exclusive property in a periodical is to enter each number 
issued in this office. By remitting Arinted titles and entry fees 
for a number of issues, in advance, as done by most publishers 
of copyright periodicals, the title and contents of your serial will 
be secured without the trouble and risk of a separate remittance 
for each issue. By then placing the Librarian of Congress on the 
mail books for two copies, you will have no further trouble. 
This secures the right to print the claim of copyright in each 
issue. 


It is not generally understood that notice of 
copyright must be given in one of two forms 
established by law. Newspaper publishers, for 
instance, who print “Copyright,” or “Copy- 
righted, 1890,” above certain articles might as 
well leave the space blank, so far as securing 
any legal protection is concerned. Ina circular 
letter on the subject, the Librarian of Congress 
Says — 

In reply to your communication of ———I have to advise 
you that the only legal forms for announcement of copyright 
protection will be found inclosed. It is probable that an 
anonymous notice of copyright would operate to prevent in- 
fringement, but if infringed, you could not recover damages 
without a literal compliance with the law. 

Copyright must be announced in the name of 
the proprietor, but changes of publishers do not 
affect its validity. The circular of the Librarian 
of Congress giving this information reads : — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise 
you that the copyright on any publication once entered should be 
announced in the name of the original proprietor until the 
twenty-eight years have expired. But the publisher’s imprint, 


place of business, or date of issue may be changed without 
affecting the validity of the copyright. 


If a copyright is assigned, it must be bya 
legal instrument of writing, and the assignment 
must be duly recorded at Washington. The 
following circular gives information upon the 
subject :— 


In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise you 
that copyrights are, by the laws of the United States, assignable 
‘* by any instrument of writing,’’ no particular form being pre- 
scribed by any law or regulation. A simple transfer, indorsed 
on the original certificate of copyright, or on a separate paper, 
and attested by one witness, is sufficient, without other 
formalities. 

To render the assignment valid, it is to be recorded in this 
office within sixty days from its date. 

The fee for record and certificate is one dollar for each 
assignment. 


The following circular shows that no change 
in a copyright entry can be made : — 


In reply to your communication of I have to advise 
you that it has been decided that this office has no power to 
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mutilate or alter a record of copyright once made in pursuance 
of application. 

The only way to accomplish your object would be by a new 
entry. 

If a book is issued in several parts or volumes, 
each part or volume must be copyrighted 
separately in order that full protection may be 
secured. This fact is set forth in a circular as 
follows : — ” 


In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise you 
that it has been uniformly held that for each change or varia- 
tion, either of title or of substance, in a publication secured by 
copyright, a distinct entry should be made, in order to the pro- 
tection of each variety issued. This applies to photographs, 
prints, and engravings of every description, as well as to books 
published in parts or volumes. 


The following circular explains what is re- 
quired for deposit in case of the publication of 
a book of forms : — 


In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise 
you that in case of a blank form-book, the law requiring two 
copies to perfect the copyright will be regarded as fulfilled by 
the deposit of two thin pasteboard covered blank-books, con- 
taining from six to twenty-four pages of the printed forms, with 
title-page. 


Applicants for copyright who do not comply 
with the provision of the law requiring them to 
send to the Librarian of Congress two copies of 
the best edition of the copyrighted work, within 
ten days after publication, are liable to a penalty 
of $25. To remind such delinquents of their 
duty this circular is sent: — 


Permit me to remind you that, under the copyright law, two 
copies of each publication entered are required to be sent to 
this office within ten days after publication, to perfect the 
copyright. 

The record of copyright of the publication named herein 
stands incomplete, not showing the deposit of two copies as 
required by law. 

Please forward the same, under free penalty label, in 
accordance with the statute of copyright. 


The free penalty labels referred to in this 
circular may be obtained on request from the 
Librarian of Congress, as the following circular 
explains : — 


By a recent ruling of the Post Office Department, publications 
mailed to the Librarian of Congress under the requirements of 
the copyright law are entitled to Free transmission through the 
mails if covered by “‘ Penalty ”’ envelopes, under the provisions 
of Section 29 of the Post Office appropriation act of March 3, 
1879, taken in connection with the act of March 3, 1877, 
and Section 4,961 of the Revised Statutes. As former 
rulings had decided this matter adversely, and as the penalty 
envelopes are unsuited to the protection of books, the under- 
signed has procured from the department a decision that publi- 


cations wrapped in the ordinary manner, and covered by penalty 
labels, are equally entitled to free transmission to the Copy- 
right Office at Washington. To save publishers and others 
sending copyright publications the cost of printing special labels, 
they will be furnished from this office to those desiring them for 
copyright purposes. No letters or writing other than the 
regular receipts for copyright publications can be placed in any 
package covered by the labels, under the penalty of $300, 
imposed by the law. 

(< Postmasters may be referred to “‘ Rulings of the Depart- 
ment,”’ No. 153, in the U. S. Official Postal Guide for Novem- 
ber, 1879. 

The two copies sent to perfect the copyright 
must be of the best edition of the work. One 
of the circulars of the copyright office says :— 

In the case of photographs, this implies mounted copies, with 
such printed inscriptions as accompany the edition sold. This 
office cannot accept such copies as those sent as fulfilling the 
requirements of the law. 

Sometimes holders of copyright ask for 
acknowledgment of books sent in accordance 
with the law. As a matter of courtesy, the 
Librarian of Congress makes this reply : — 

In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise 
you that the law requires no receipt for books deposited. 

You have the certificate of copyright, and the only one 
required by law. 

Your two copies came duly to hand. 

Frequently applications are made for copy- 
right on inventions, names, or ideas, which are 
not subject to copyright, under the law. In such 
cases this circular is sent: — 

In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise you 
that copyright can be granted only on a specific printed publi- 
cation of some kind, by its title, which must be furnished to this 
office in printed form. 

No mere name, invention, idea, plan, or device is protected 
by copyright, otherwise than as originally embodied in a printed 
publication. 

Further information about what may or 
may not be copyrighted is given in another 
circular, as follows : — 

In reply to your communication of I have to advise 
you that a mere name, form of words, idea, device, method, or 
invention, whether applied to advertising or otherwise, is not 
protected by the copyright laws, because not coming within the 
designation of books, prints, or other articles which are the 
subjects of copyright. To entitle you to copynght, you must 
enter a specific printed publication, book, photograph, engrav- 
ing, chromo, etc., by its title. 

The distinction between articles which must 
be patented to secure protection and articles 
which may be protected by copyright is drawn 
in the following circular : — 
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In reply to your application for copyright of I have to 
inform you that the article named does not come within the 
protection of the law of copyright. Such articles of manufac- 
ture cannot be regarded as designs intended to be perfected as 
works of the fine arts; but are to be protected, if at all, under 
the law of patents for designs. The fine arts, as defined in this 
office, are limited to painting and sculpture, and all applicants 
for protection for medals, scrolls, ornaments, badges, regalia, 
utensils, emblems, pottery, paper-hangings, and other articles 
or designs in the decorative arts, are referred to the Patent 
Office. 


Further information on the same subject is 
given in another circular, as follows : — 

In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise you 
that the article referred to in your application is not a lawful 
subject of copyright. It is not a book, nor can it be protected 
asa print, cut, or engraving, being expressly excluded by the 
last section of the copyright law, which explicitly limits those 
terms to pictorial illustrations, or works connected with the fine 
arts. 

Applicants for copyright on designs, prints, 
and engravings are now required to furnish the 
Copyright Office with the assurance that the 
publication for which copyright is applied for 
is not designed for an article of manufacture. 

Labels and trade-marks cannot be protected 
by copyright, but ‘must be registered at the 
Patent Office, as the following circular ex- 
plains : — 

Your attention is hereby called to the provisions of the last 
section of the act respecting copyrights, regulating the entry of 
prints and labels to be used for articles of manufacture. These 
articles are not lawful subjects of copyright, but are to be 
registered at the Patent Office, if protection is desired for them. 
The fee for labels is $6, and for trade-marks $25. Address 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

Sometimes mechanical cuts are offered for 
copyright. As the following circular shows, 
the applicants who offer them are referred to 
the Commissioner of Patents for protection 
under the trade-mark law : — 

In reply to your communication of ———I have to advise 
you that your article does not come within the protection of the 
law of copyright. Although not a label, it is explicitly a print 
illustrating an article of manufacture, and not connected with 
the fine arts. It is purely mechanical, and does not come 
within the designation of books and other articles which are 
lawful subjects of copyright. 

You are referred to the Commissioner of Patents. 

The phrase, “ All Rights Reserved,” is com- 
monly used in connection with copyright 
entries. If the claimant for copyright desires to 
use the phrase, he must state the fact in his 
letter when the application for copyright is 
made. What the phrase means is explained 
in the following circular : — 


‘In reply to your communication I have to advise you that the 
reservation of rights in the copyright law includes only the right 
to translate or to dramatize an author’s own work. 

Hence it has no relation to designs, photographs, engravings, 
blank books, and forms, or to any other publication except 
original compositions, and wil] not be entered upon the record 
in other cases. 

Much uncertainty exists regarding the rights 
of dramatists under the present law. The fol- 
lowing circular states, but does not attempt to 
answer, the open question : — 

In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise you 
that as to the deposit in this office of dramatic compositions en- 
tered for copyright by title, a diversity of practice prevails. Of 
the great majority of plays no deposit is made. Others deposit 
manuscript copies, and others copies printed by typewriter or 
otherwise. 

This office cannot undertake to interpret the law, nor to 
inform applicants whether their rights are secured without the 
deposit of copies, this being a judicial question. If two copies 
printed by typewriter or otherwise are mailed, their receipt 
will be placed upon the record. 

The statute provides that if any person per- 
forms or represents any dramatic composition 
for which a copyright has been obtained, with- 
out permission, he shall be liable for damages ; 
but the courts must decide whether, in case an 
author simply enters the title of a play for copy- 
right, and does not deposit two printed copies 
of the play, his copyright can be maintained. 

Copyrighted matter cannot legally be used by 
any one but the proprietor of the copyright, 
without the consent of the proprietor first ob- 
tained in writing, signed in presence of two 
or more witnesses. In common practice, how- 
ever, permission to reprint matter protected by 
copyright is given in a simple letter, without 
witnesses to the signature. If any person 
infringes a copyright, he must forfeit to the 
proprietor every copy of the printed work, and 
must pay such damages as may be recovered in 
a civil action by such proprietor in any court 
of competent jurisdiction. Circuit courts and 
district courts having the jurisdiction of circuit 
courts have power, upon bill in equity, filed by 
any party aggrieved, to grant injunctions to 
prevent any violation of rights secured by 
copyright laws. 

Many people think that the Librarian of 
Congress is in a position to supply public 
documents to the nation. He disabuses appli- 
cants with the following form : — 


In reply to your communication of ——— I have to advise 
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you that no public documents of any description are at my 
disposal for distribution. Such as can be procured (which 
includes only certain publications of the present Congress) 
should be applied for through the member of Congress from 
your district. The revised statutes and session laws of the 
United States can be procured only from the secretary of state 
at cost price, no free distribution being made. The Con- 
gressional Record is to be had only from the public printer at 
subscription rates. 


The relations between the United States and 
foreign countries under the present law are set 
forth in the following circular : — 


—I have to advise 
you that there is no international copyright arrangement 
between the United States and any other country. For an 
American citizen to secure copyright in Great Britain three 
conditions are necessary : — 

1st. The title must be entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, 
the fee for which is 5 shillings sterling. 

2d. The work must be first published in Great Britain before 
being issued else where. 

3d. The author must be on British soil at the date of publi- 


In reply to your communication of 


cation (the latter requirement, however, is of doubtful 
obligation under recent judicial decisions ). 

Copyright may be secured in France, by a foreigner, by 
depositing two copies of the publication at the Ministry of the 
Interior at Paris. 

Tosecure copyright in Germany, a foreigner must enter his 
work in the general registry book of copyrights at Leipzig, and 
have it published by a firm having its place of business within 
the German Empire. ° 

Copyright in Canada is to be registered with the Minister of 
Agriculture, fee $1, and the work to be published in Canada. 


There is an excellent prospect that this cir- 
cular will soon be out of date. At the present 
time an interrational copyright bill has been 
favorably reported to both branches of Con- 
gress, and there is a strong hope that it may be 
passed during the present session. Every 
writer in America will be benefited by the 
passage of the law. 

William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





COPY—WHAT CONSTITUTES IT. 


If writers would consider what is meant by 
“copy,” the name manuscripts have in the 
composing-room, a class of the inquiries they 
make in regard to preparation would be unnec- 
essary. For example, “Ought I to put my 
name on my manuscript, or only in a note to 
the editor?” “Should my article have a title 
when sent, or is it better to leave this to the 
editor?” Of course, “copy,” for the typesetter 
to “follow,” must be essentially a model of that 
which is to be producea in print. If the name 
is omitted, the natural presumption is that the 
writer does not wish it to appear. To offer a 
manuscript known to be incomplete in mach or 
little, with instructions to the editor for finish- 
ing up, is, to say the very least, an uncalled-for 
confession of inaptitude on the part of its 
writer. 

Not only should the writer’s name be incor- 
porated in his manuscript, if it is to appear in 
the printed article, but it should be properly 
placed. The negligence on this point is inex- 


plicable. In a certain office, where scores of 
manuscripts are received daily, more than half 
begin with the name, followed by the title of 
the piece; although, by a universal rule, this 
order is reversed in print. Often there is 
neither title nor name, nor is space left for 
them, the text beginning at the very top of the 
sheet. Whether the name shall be placed at 
the head of an article or as a signature depends 
upon the style of the publication in which it is 
expected to appear. Where this is known, as 
in the case of regular contributors, it should be 
respected enough for conformity in practice. 
The writer’s name and address should always 
be written at the top of the first sheet of 
“copy ” for the convenience of the editor after 
the manuscript has been separated from the 
letter that accompanies it. 

It is for the interest of an article that ‘the 
writer should bestow on it a title, and let it be 
the best that he or she can invent. There 
should always be a convenient blank space for 
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alterations or additions, should the editor see fit 
to make any. Numbering of the first page is 
superfluous; it is never done in books. The 
making of a good ora bad manuscript is a matter 
of will and habit. Correct punctuation is soon 
self-taught, if one will but observe and practice 
the system employed in current literature. 
The operation naturally becomes a rhythmical 
one, and, so far from hindering, facilitates com- 
position ; it may be compared to beating time 
in vocal music, or to the advantage that taking 
observations at sea has over sailing by dead 
reckoning. 

Every corrector of manuscripts finds the dash 
resorted to indiscriminately by writers who 
revel in ignorance and carelessness of punctua- 
tion. It is not uncommon to meet with a long 
article, or a series of articles, with this mark 
used not only in place of the comma and semi- 


colon for separating the parts of sentences, but 
regularly at the end of each sentence, where a 
period should be. The contribution thus pre- 
pared is certainly not “copy”; doubtless a 
reproduction in cold type would make the 
writer ridiculous in his own eyes. Contractions 
not intended to appear in print should not 
appear in copy. 

Paragraphing is another point readily learned 
from observation of the arrangement in printed 
matter. I will merely mention that copy should 
have the paragraphs clearly indented, — that is, 
begun about three-quarters of an inch from the 
left-hand margin. Begun flush with the mar- 
ginal line, whenever it happens that the preced- 
ing paragraph ends with a full or nearly full 
line, there is no indication of a new paragraph. 


Lavinia S. Goodwin. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE TREACHEROUS METAPHOR. 


A metaphor is always what its name im- 
plies, —a transfer of attention from one thing 
to another. Therefore, it is always an inter- 
ruption to the thought, and in that fact lies the 
danger of the use of it. Of course, the same 
remark is still more applicable to the simile. 

These are worse than superfluities when not 
productive of one of the following results : — 

They may serve for resting places. So old 
Homer used them, his similes being few in the 
portions of varied narrative, and many times 
more numerous where combat follows combat 
with but slight diversity. 

They may serve to illustrate, to vivify, like 
the delectable “ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
like little mice, stole in and out.” As Lowell 
says, “A metaphor is no argument, though it 
is sometimes the gunpowder to drive one home 
and imbed it in the man,” and gives illustration 
elsewhere by comparing Wordsworth in certain 
moods to a man “diligently intent on producing 


fire by the primitive method of rubbing the dry 
sticks of his blank verse one against the other, 
while we stand in shivering expectation of the 
flame that never comes.” 


Metaphors may teach; may express the 
thought more delicately and accurately than an 
unornamented sentence possibly could ; as when 
Emerson said, “If thought is form, sentiment 
is color”; or, as in Haweis’ famous deliver- 
ance, “Humor is the electric atmosphere ; wit 
is the flash.” 

At whatever cost of mental anguish, then, let 
us heroically expunge all metaphors and similes 
which do not add to or illustrate the thought, 
and which are not needed to enliven the com- 
position. We shall soon learn, from sad 
experience, to sympathize with George Eliot’s 
lamentation that “we can so seldom declare 
what a thing is, except by saying it is some- 
thing else!” And we who before had held 
with Dogberry, that “ comparisons are odorous ”” 
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with Helicon fragrance; shall begin to hold 
them, save on rare occasions, odious indeed. 

Reticence in the use of these literary orna- 
ments will save us from the Queen-Anne-cottage 
style of writing, the author of which is evidently 
less concerned with the domicile than with its 
bedizening. 

It will also save us from the ludicrous meshes 
of the double metaphor, or from such chimera- 
like fantasies as “ He was a lion in bravery, a 
bull-dog in determination, a fox in craft, and a 
snake in rancor.” What a prize for Barnum! 

There are few writers who would not be 
immense gainers by the careful reading of the 
works of a single author such as Lowell, making 
a critical study of the metaphors and similes, 
their purpose in each place, and the secret of 
their felicity. 

We should find, I think, that though no 
portion of the author’s labor requires and 
exhibits so wide and varied a knowledge as 
this, yet the most effective metaphors and 
similes are the simplest. Broad seeing is 
needed for the choice of* them, but for their 


presentation a vision clear and direct. The 
excursions must be deftly managed, if they are 
not to blur our impressions of the main 
journey. 

For the author, as well as for the preacher, 
Bushnell once laid down the true metaphor- 
gospel when he said: “If the preacher has really 
something strong enough to say to call in 
angels of imagery that excel in strength to help 
him say it, there is no kind of symbol observed 
by him, in heaven above or in earth beneath, 
that will not be at hand to lend him wings, and 
lift him into the necessary heights of expres- 
sion. But the moment these aerial creatures 
begin to see that they are wanted for garnish, 
and not for truth’s sake, they will hide like 
partridges in the bush.” 

To sum up in Baconian phrase: In this 
matter of metaphors, reading and observation 
make a full man, habits of thoughtful compari- 
son a ready man, energy and singleness of aim 
an exact and effective man. 

Amos R. Wells. 


Yettow SprinGs, Ohio. 





WILL CARLETON. 


I know a few things about the author of 
“ Betsy and I Are Out,” “Gone with a Hand- 
somer Man,” “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house,” and “The New Church Organ” that 
may be of interest to the readers of THE 
WRITER. 

The senior class of 1880, in one of the so- 
called universities of Ohio, engaged Mr. Carle- 
ton to deliver one of the lectures in a course 
agreed upon for the winter. I was a member 
of the class, and it fell to my lot to introduce 
him to the audience. I called for him at the 
hotel before the lecture, and after the lecture 
all the members of the class returned with him 
to the hotel. Thinking that he must be tired 
and doubtless bored by our company, we shortly 
essayed to leave, whereupon he roundly re- 


monstrated. It was past midnight before we 
took our leave of Carleton. We bade him good 
night, and went to our several rooms, all pos- 
sessed of this conviction, that Carleton was a 
splendid fellow. 

Relying on this slight acquaintance, I ventured 
some months later to send up my card to Mr. 
Carleton, who was then staying at the Parker 
House, in Boston. He received me very kindly. 
This was the beginning of a series of similar 
visits. I suspect that I bored him. His man- 
ners, however, were too indulgent to allow me 
any evidence of the fact. We took a good many 
walks through the Common and Public Garden, 
out to the end of Commonwealth avenue. He 
was a great walker, but a moderate talker. 
He spoke a deal of good, hard common-sense. 
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He was eminently practical in all his ideas. 
Nothing sentimental or visionary did I discover 
in his make-up. His views of life were hope- 
ful and wholesome. 

“T never work save when I feel like it,” 
said he to me one evening. “I do not believe 
much in mechanical inspiration. When in the 
mood, I work rapidly. I do not revise a great 
deal.” 

“ How do you supply yourself with subjects ?” 
I asked upon an occasion. 

“TI carry a little note-book,” said he, “in 
which I jot down roughly any scenes or ideas 
that strike me at the time. I may write upon 
them immediately ; perhaps not for a long time. 
for example, several years ago I visited the 
old city of Londonderry, Ireland. I walked 
about the walls by moonlight. The picture was 
very weird and impressive. I endeavored to 
conceive of the scenes attending the siege of 
the city. I saw in imagination the ghosts of 
those who fell, clambering over the walls. | 
made a note of myimpressions. A few months 
ago I was looking over this book and came 
across the reference to Londonderry. I had not 


thought of the visit, as I recollect, from that 
time until my recent reference to it. 
instant the whole scene passed before me. I! 
sat down, and in a very little while composed 
several stanzas upon ‘The Siege of London- 


In an 


derry.’ I sentthem to the Youth's Companion. 
They were promptly accepted. I was paid 
seventy-five dollars for the poem.” 

One evening we concluded it would prove an 
interesting and novel diversion to get behind 
the scenes at the Boston Theatre during the 
play. A very popular scenic piece was then 
upon the boards, “ Michael Strogoff,” I believe. 
We doubted somewhat our ability to do what 
we desired, but we considered it worth while 
to try. I wasto be spokesman. Mr. Carleton 
stood at one side while I engaged the manager. 
I said to him quietly, but with considerable 
assurance in my tone, “ The poet Will Carleton 
and myself would very much like to be admitted 
behind the scenes this evening.” I thought 
Carleton’s name would prove a talisman. The 
manager answered me very brusquely, “General 
Jackson himself could not get back there.” I 
felt quite crestfallen. When I told Carleton of 


the manager's irreverent treatment of my plea, he 
smiled rather dubiously. 

One of Carleton’s shorter poems, entitled 
“ Apple Blossoms,” always impressed me as be- 
ing singularly sweet and dainty, finer in its 
sentiment and more delicately expressed than 
are his characteristic pieces. The story told in 
the verses is that of two young lovers, who are 
sitting beneath an apple tree, white with blos- 
soms. The youth ardently professes his 
affection, and begs the hand of his beloved. She 
protests, saying that not until it snows in May 
will she consent to be his bride. The youth is 
by this answer utterly disheartened. But just 
as he begins to pour forth his remonstrances 
a breeze sets the branches of the apple tree in 
motion, thus precipitating a shower of white 
blossoms upon the heads of the lovers. The 
young man eagerly seizes upon this event, urg- 
ing that the snow has fallen in May, and claims 
her hand, saying that she little thought her 
condition would be met so soon. To this she 
replies that she heard the breeze coming in the 
distance, and knowing that it would soon be with 
them, and anticipating the result, laid down the 
singular condition. Now, I imagined that some 
pretty tale hung upon this poem. I accordingly 
asked Carleton what happy inspiration produced 
it. This was the answer I received: “I 
wrote that little poem when I was an 
editor on a Detroit paper. As I was sitting in 
my editorial chair one day there came an im- 
perative call for a little more copy to fill up the 
forms. I had to find or create something. I 
cannot tell how the idea came to me. I simply 
know that I dashed off the verses in a few 
minutes, thinking more about space than any- 
thing else.” 

“Farm Ballads” and “ Farm Legends” are 
by thousands of the rural population and by 
those of rustic tastes esteemed as household 
treasures. But the thousands of this large com- 
pany are growing very hungry for some more of 
Carleton’s old-time measures. They are say- 
ing in spirit: “ Will, come out of that big city, 
put on your plough shoes, your gingham shirt, 
and your jeans pantaloons, and write us some 
more verses like ‘ Betsy and I Are Out.’” 

Wayland Dalrymple Ball. 


Bactimorg, Md. 
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VoL. IV. MARCH, 1890. No. 3. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


Friends of THE WRITER will do the publisher 
a favor by informing him when news-dealers say 
that they cannot supply the magazine. 


The publisher of THE Writer will send, 
post-paid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. : 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, post-paid, to any 


address. For two dollars more, — seven dollars 
in all,—a subscription for THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


Any subscriber who wishes to have his set of 
THE WRITER for 1889 bound may do so by 
sending to the publisher, prepaid, his unbound 
numbers, — provided they are untrimmed and in 
good condition,—together with seventy-five 
cents, to pay the cost of binding and postage. 


No writer can afford to have his name omitted 
from the “ Directory of Writers,” now in prep- 
aration. No charge of any kind is made for 
the insertion of addresses. The editor earnestly 
desires that the first edition of the Directory 


shall be made as nearly complete as possible. 


THE AUTHOR FOR FEBRUARY. 


THe AvuTHOoR for February 15 contained: 
‘The Realism of Balzac,” by Charles Howard 
Shinn; “ George William Curtis at Home,” by 
A. E. Murphy; “Writing for the Press,” 
by Margaret E. Sangster; “ What Magazine 
Editors Want,” by Edward W. Bok; “The 
Flood of Impure Fiction,” by George Parsons 
Lathrop; and the usual Editorials, Queries, 
Notes of Personal Gossip About Writers, and 
Literary News and Notes. The writers about 
whom “personal gossip” is given are M. E. 
Braddon, Honoré de Balzac, Will Carleton, 
Orelia Kay Bell, John Morley, Henry M. 
Stanley, and Walt Whitman. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


All writers are invited to become members 
of the American Copyright League, and to 
join in the effort to secure the enactment of an 
International Copyright law. The annual dues 
of the League are two dollars, and applications 
for membership may be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Robert Underwood Johnson, No. 33 East 
Seventeenth street, New York City. Every 
writer in the country is directly interested in 
the passage of this bill. All are earnestly 
desired to show their interest in the measure, 
and to aid in securing its passage by writing to 
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members of Congress urging them to favor it. 
The question is now pending in Congress, the 
bill having been favorably reported to both 
Houses. 


THE WRITERS’ DIRECTORY. 


The plan of the “Directory of American 
Writers, Editors, and Publishers,” announced 
in THE WRITER for February, has been gener- 
ally approved. Every one recognizes at once 
how valuable such a publication will be, es- 
pecially to editors who wish to communicate 
with writers, and to writers who wish to 
communicate with one another. The only 
directory of the kind that has ever been pub- 
lished was compiled by W. M. Griswold six 
years ago. The first edition contained 350 
names; in the second edition, published in 
1886, the number of names was increased to 
596. Mr. Griswold’s work was a very useful 
one, but in order to be of permanent value, such 
a directory must be issued annually, and the 
information which it gives must be constantly 
revised. The expense of such work is great, 
and to most publishers the enterprise would 
not be a profitable one. Fortunately, the editor 
of THE WRITER is in a position which gives 
him especial facilities for gathering the infor- 
mation that is desired, and he will be enabled 
to keep the Directory constantly up to date. If 
American writers, editors, and publishers will 
co-operate with him, for their own interest, he 
will thus be enabled to perform a useful work, 
which no one else is likely to undertake. 

The response to the published call for 
information has been general, and a great many 
addresses have been received. Many writers, 
however, have not been heard from, and all 
such are again urged to send af once to the 
editor of THE WRITER the information that is 
desired. The required items are : — 

(1.) Name of writer. 

(2.) Present residence. 

(3.) Permanent business address. 

(4.) Literary specialty. 

(5.) Titles of principal articles or books 
printed, and dates of publication. 

Any writer who has had a contribution 
printed in any one of the leading magazines or 


weekly periodicals during the last five years, 
or who has had a book published within the 
last ten years, is entitled to have his name 
inserted in the Directory. The “leading 
periodicals” are understood to be those of 
national rather than local circulation. 

The editor of the Diréctory will be obliged, 
if, in addition, writers will send on a separate 
sheet, not for publication in the Directory, auto- 
biographical particulars, including date of birth, 
place of birth, parents’ names, date of marriage, 
name of husband or wife, successive places of 
residence, title and date of first work printed, 
list of later works, and other such matter as 
would be suitable for publication in a “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of American Authors,” 
now in course of preparation. 

It is desired also that editors and writers 
shall send to the editor of the Directory the 
addresses of contributors who do good work, 
but who may not have a national reputation. The 
greatest usefulness of the Directory will be in 
the publication of the greatest possible number 
of such names. 
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QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Will you be kind enough to give in your next 
issue as full a list as possible of the leading 
magazines and papers, with rates of payment per 
word, page, or column, whichever you are able to 
obtain or find most convenient to obtain? I have 
seen such lists several times in newspapers and 
magazines, but have never until lately been 
interested, and so have never copied them. 

R. 

[ It is not possible to give a satisfactory list 
of leading periodicals, with the rates at which 
they pay for accepted articles. Rates of pay- 
ment differ so widely in the case of different 
articles, that any specific statement is sure to be 
misleading and devoid of value. The lists of 
periodicals and prices that have been printed in 
newspapers have invariably shown lack of in- 
formation on the part of those by whom they 
have been prepared, and most of them have 
been ridiculously incorrect. Editors and pub- 
lishers, for obvious reasons, are not eager to 
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expose to public view the details of their busi- 
ness transactions. In buying articles they pay 
what they think the manuscript is worth to them, 
or as much less as the author may be willing to 
accept. They are not likely to inform the 
public what they may have paid for a given 
article, any more than the dry goods merchant 
is likely to mark in plain figures on each sale 
ticket the cost price of his goods. It is only in 
exceptional cases, where high prices have been 
paid for manuscripts, that publishers announce 
how liberal they have been, and then they do so 
only for the sake of the advertisement that they 
get. They are business men, not philanthropists, 
and they buy manuscripts as merchants buy 
dry goods, aiming to get the best possible wares 
at the lowest possible price. Of course, there 
is a certain standard of value by which each 
editor measures every manuscript that is sub- 
mitted to him, but the standard is not absolutely 
fixed, and so many considerations influence an 
editor in determining the value to him of a given 
article that it is not fair, either to him or to con- 


tributors, to say that his rate of payment is so 
much per thousand words. 
it may be said that periodicals of the better class 
pay for ordinary prose contributions from 
writers of no special reputation from $5 to $15 
per thousand words, and for poems from $3 to 


In a general way, 


#10 each. No more specific statement can 
safely be made. The Writer’s Literary Bureau 
has taken pains to gather confidentially from 
editors information regarding their “regular 
rates,” with the express understanding that it 
should not be published, and on these terms 
such information as the editors could give was 
freely imparted, but the known experiences of 
authors in dealing with these same publications 
has shown conclusively that “regular rates” is 
a very indefinite term, indeed. An instance may 
be cited of an editor of a weekly paper, who 
wrote that his regular rate was $3 per thousand 
words, and who two weeks afterward offered a 
young writer $8 for an 8,000-word story of more 
than average merit. As a rule, the rates of pay- 
ment given in newspaper articles have been 
overstated. Publishers are not unwilling to 
have the reputation of being liberal, so long as 
they know that they can buy at their own prices 
all the manuscripts they want. Contributors, on 





the other hand, are willing to let the public 
magnify the prices they have received. It is 
safe for any writer to look with distrust upon 
any specific statements in regard to rates of 
payment, and, if he has no special reputation, to 
continue offering his articles “for sale at 
regular rates,” knowing that an editor will not 
in any case pay more than he thinks the article 
is worth, and that in the case of the better 
periodicals he will pay a price fixed in accord- 
ance with the standard of value which he, or his 
publishers, may have set. When a writer gets 
so well-known that he can command his own 
price, he may deal with publishers on other 
terms, but not before. In the mean while, if he 
wants to sell his articles at the highest price, 
his best plan is to seek the advice of some 
experienced literary friend, or of some com- 
mission dealer in manuscripts, who is supposed 
to know the market and the general value of 
contributions, and who is personally interested 
in getting a fair price for every article that he 
sells. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) I write my name and address at the top of 
the first page of all manuscripts. I also write 
“Stamped envelope enclosed.” I write a short 
letter besides. Is the letter superfluous ? 

(2.) Would the omission of the 
impress the editor unpleasantly ? 

(3.) If several articles are returned from the 
same office, but one or two are evidently held 
for a while under consideration, is it proper to 
continue trying to hit the mark and adapt work 
to that publication, or is it better to desist for 
the time being ? 

(4.) The quality being the same, is a sketch 
of 1,000 words very much léss likely to be 
accepted for publication than one of 2,000 or 
3,000 ? 

(5.) As a mere outside contributor, can a 
writer earn the equivalent of a moderate salary, 
that of a grammar or high school teacher, for 
example, before making a reputation through 
books or articles in leading magazines? Are 
there many unattached writers, outside the circle 
of those whose names are familiar to us all, 
who actually succeed in earning such an income ? 

J. R. 


letter 


{[(1.) A brief letter should accompany 
every article sent to an editor, although all the 
information which it gives may be indicated on 
the first page of the manuscript. When the 
manuscript is sent to the printers, the editor 
retains the letter for future reference. 
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(2.) If no letter accompanies a manuscript, 
the editor may lose the address of the contribu- 
tor when the manuscript has been sent to the 
composing-room, and trouble may be caused. 
In most offices all manuscripts received are 
entered in a manuscript record book, but the 
rule is not invariable, and accidents are more 
than possible. If a letter is sent, the chance 
of accidents is decreased. 

(3-) A writer must use his own judgment in 
deciding when an editor wants to rest. As a 
rule, it is safer not to put too many eggs in one 
basket. 

(4.) Therule is: The shorter the article, 
the better its chance of acceptance. 

(5.) There are hundreds of “mere outside 
contributors,” without special reputation, in 
this country, who are earning from $300 to 
$1,500 a year by writing for periodicals. The 
editor of THE WRITER knows one young man 
whose record book shows that he has actually 
received $1,106.45 for stories and poems during 
the last eighteen months, and who has $400 
worth of articles, written during the same time, 
now accepted, but as yet unpublished. His 
name would not be familiar to one in a thousand 
among regular periodical readers. On the 
other hand, there are probably not two hundred 
writers in the United States, outside of those 
in salaried positions, who support themselves 
entirely by purely literary work. — w. H. H. ] 


(1.) What are the qualifications, duties, and 
salary of a copy-holder : 
(2.) What is the address of the Woman's 


Does it furnish 


Cycle, edited by Jennie June? 
? If not, what is the price per 


sample copies 
copy ? 

-) In a newspaper, I recently saw stated : 
“The ablest and best of writers are glad to see 
their productions in the daily newspapers. Few 
other channels pay so well.” Is this so? 

C. A. 

[(1.) A copy-holder must be fairly well 
educated, quick at reading bad manuscript, 
and able to read aloud, slowly and evenly, for 
long periods at a time. These qualifications 
will do to start with. In most offices the 
copy-holder has simply to read manuscript 
aloud, while the proof-reader marks corrections 
upon the proof-sheets. In some offices the 


copy-holder is expected to understand proof- 
readers’ marks, and to compare revised proofs 
with originals, to see whether corrections have 
been made. A knowledge of typesetting and 
the rules of proof-reading is of great use. In 
city offices copy-holders are generally girls, who 
begin at four or five dollars a week. 

(2.) Jennie June’s Woman’s Cycle is pub- 
lished in New York City. A sample copy would 
probably be sent upon request; certainly, if 
ten cents were enclosed. 

(3-) Newspapers do not, as a rule, pay more 
than $2.50 per thousand words for ordinary 
contributions; but, on the other hand, the 
market is a broad one, requiring a great deal of 
matter, and famous writers, of course, get high 
prices for their work. The fact that so many 
well-known writers are contributing regularly 
to newspapers now shows that the work is 
profitable to them. — w. H. H. ] 


What is the ldwest rate of royalty paid by 
publishers to authors ? S. B. M. 

[ The ordinary rate of royalty, when publish- 
ers assume the risk of publication, is ten per 
cent. of the retail price of the printed book. 
Very often the publisher is exempted from 
paying royalty on the first 1,000 copies sold. — 


W. H. H. | 
> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


Apropos of the suggestion of “A. R. W.” on 
page 16 of THE WRITER for January, it may be 
well to say that if publishers remit payment 
by means of checks or drafts, it is not at all 
necessary to send a receipt in return. I know 
the practice in our own house, which issued 
more than 125,000,000 pages laste year, is to 
send payment by check, and we do not expect 
a return receipt; the return of the check from 
the bank is all sufficient. A. M. G. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 


I would suggest that where you or your 
correspondents refer to passages, expressions, 
or single words in any author, it would be a 
matter of convenience to the reader if the page 
(or, in case there are different editions, the 
chapter) were given. For example, I should 
like to see just how Charles Dudley Warner, in 
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“A Little Journey in the World,” uses “ what 
time” for “when,” as spoken of by “M. 
W. H.” in your January issue, but, as neither 
page nor chapter is given, I should be obliged 
to hunt through the whole book to find the 
passage in which such a use of “what time” 
occurs. S. W. L. 
Boston, Mass 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 





“To Correctly Understand.” — Is it possi- 
ble that, in your January issue, “A. L. S.” is 
correct in crediting the Mew York Sun with 
the article which he quotes in condemnation of 
such expressions as “ To correctly understand,” 
“To carefully protect,” etc.? The Sua of 
January 20 takes diametrically opposite ground, 
and contends that such expressions are correct, 
as the following quotation from an editorial 
article will show: “While there is no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the importance of keeping 
the sign of the infinitive as near as is possible 
to its principal, the flexibility of our language 
allows a departure from the general rule for the 
sake either of euphony or perspicuity. There 
is no rigid law of grammar or of rhetoric gov- 
erning the matter. As the ingenious Mr. Goold 
Brown points out, ‘the right to place an adverb 
sometimes between “to” and its verb should be 
conceded to the poets.’ He quotes this line 
from the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ of Robert 
Burns : — 

* Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride.’ 

The same eminent authority goes on to show 
that even in prose writing the intrusion of the 
adverb between the ‘to’ and its verb is justi- 
fiable in cases where otherwise the construction 
might be understood in a different sense. . 

We may add that the practice which Mr. 
Goold Brown defends is becoming every day 
more common with writers of accurate and 
elegant English. To put an adverb between 
the sign of the infinitive and the verb is 
frequently a convenient and sometimes an 
indispensable expedient, if confusion or circum- 
locution is to be avoided. It is a question of 
individual judgment and good taste how far the 
right should be exercised; but no sin against 
good English is involved. We are aware that 
the contrary opinion is a pet notion of pedantry 


and hypercriticism, but pedantry and hyper” 

criticism make arbitrary laws which nobody is 

bound to respect unless they rest on sound 

reasoning.” Cc. W. L. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Equine,” “Canine,” ‘“ Bovine.” — Why 
will not writers stop using as nouns such Words 
as “equine,” “canine,” “feline”? I have in 
mind a daily paper which rarely or never 
speaks of a frightened horse, but always says 
“a frightened equine,” or “a mad canine,” or 
“the furious bovine,” as the case may be. 


F. E. M. 
Danvers, Mass. 


“‘ Née.””—This word is often used by careless 
writers in this way: “Mrs. John Smith, née 
Mrs. Joseph Jones, is visiting in the city.” 
This application of the word is the essence of 
absurdity, as “#ée” means “born.” Imagine 
this form: “Mrs. John Smith, born Mrs. 
Joseph Jones, is visiting in the city.” 

Cc. F. W. 

Avusury, II. 

“I Would Like.” — Referring toa paragraph 
in the November WRITER, I wou/d like to know 
what is wrong with the expression here quoted. 
By this I mean that “an explanation would be 
appreciated by me, provided it would not put 
you to too much trouble.” I do not say that I 
should \ike you to do it, because there is no 
“should” (ought to) about it. I am following 
a natural impulse, and really would like to have 
the desired information. I am not merely curi- 
ous to know about it. What I have written so 
far may give you an inkling as to how it happens 
that thousands of persons, the writer included, 
prefer the expression “I would like” to “I 
should like,” despite the “authorities.” The 
former phrase, judging from popular usage, 
sounds more respectful and less affected, I think, 
than the latter. Do not the people sometimes 


make a better hit than the grammarians? J. w. 
CATONSVILLE, Md. 


“To Mourn His Loss.’ — This, and its 
modifications, is a favorite expression of most 
country editors and correspondents in referring 
toadeath. Forinstance: “He leaves a wife 
and four children to mourn his loss.” What 
has He lost that they should mourn? “To mourn 
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their loss” is certainly the proper construction 
if the expression is to be used in any form. 


Cc. F. W. 
Ausurn, IIl. 


“Coming” and ‘“Going.””—A very well 
educated gentleman, — who is a foreigner, — in 
conversing upon the use of the words “ coming ” 
and “ going,” argues, with a great deal of force, 
that we, the English-speaking race, use the 
words improperly. We say, for instance, in 
calling a person, “ Come here!” and the reply 
given is, “I am coming.” Now, he holds that 
the reply should be, “I am going,” and that it 
is impossible for a person at a distant point to 
say “I am coming,” as he is going away from 
his location. = t.@ 

West Cuester, Penn. 


eo ee 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Five Tuousanp MILs IN A SLepGe. 
across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowing. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: 

One of the most ‘entertaining books of travel 

published in a long time is this story of a novel 
journey across Siberia. Mr. Gowing, with one 
companion, — Mr. C. J. Uren, — preferred to go 
from Japan to London in midwinter over the 
Siberian post-road rather then by the easier 
method of steamer travel, and the experiences 
of the travellers make interesting reading. The 
sledge journey from Vladivostock to Nizhni 
Novgorod occupied twelve weeks, during which 
time Mr. Gowing and his friend spent nearly 
fifty nights in the open air, with the thermome- 
ter at from ten to eighty degrees below zero. 
They travelled nearly 5,500 miles by sledge, 
using nearly 1,100 horses, and changing horses 
at 357 posting stations. They saw little of the 
underlife of Siberia that Mr. Kennan has 
described, but they saw all that an intelligent 
traveller would be likely to see, and M. Gowing 
describes the journey well. Thirty-one repro- 
ductions of clever drawings by Mr. Uren 
greatly enhance the value of the book, and there 
is alsoa good map, showing the route that was 
taken. 


A Midwinter Journey 
Illustrated. 257 pp. 
D. Appleton & Company. 1890. 


JouRNAL oF Marie BasukirtserF. Translated by A. D. 
Hall and G. B. Heckel. 825 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Half Russia, 
$3.50. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890. 
Rand, McNally, & Co. have made a hand- 

some edition of Marie Baskkirtseff’s famous 

“Journal,” and advertise it as “the only com- 

plete edition in English.” The translators say 

that they “have conscientiously endeavored to 
render the young artist’s thoughts as she wrote 
them, omitting nothing, altering nothing, but 


aiding her to tell to her English, as to her 
French, readers ‘everything, everything, every- 
thing!’ The work of translation has been 
well done. A portrait of the author is given as 
a frontispiece. 


Piano Cuassics. No. 2. 


By the Best Composers. 
Boards, $1.00. Boston: 


143. pp- 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


1889. 

Lovers of choice music will welcome this 
collection, which contains nothing that is un- 
worthy, and much that is of the very best. The 
composers who are represented have all won 
reputation, and those of their compositions that 
are included in the book well deserve the name 
of “classics.” The music, though of high char- 
acter, is not difficult, and it is clearly and hand- 
somely printed. The volume will give genuine 
pleasure to piano players of cultivated taste. 
THe Prost Dramas oF Henrik IssEn. Edited by Edmund 

Gosse. 443 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. 

Lovell Company. 1889. 

A real want is met by the publication of this 
inexpensive edition of Ibsen’s prose dramas. 
Hitherto they have not been accessible in Eng- 
lish, and most of those to whom the Norwegian 
dramatist’s name has become familiar have been 
obliged to get their information about him at 
second hand. The Lovell edition has a bio- 
graphical introduction, by Edmund Gosse, and 
the Zransatlantic’s excellent portrait of the 
dramatist is prefixed. The book contains “A 
Doll’s House,” “ The Pillars of Society,” 
“Ghosts,” and “ Rosmersholm,” the three first 
translated by William Archer, and the last by 
M. Carmichael. 


THe AMERICAN STANDARD Text-Book OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
Simplified edition, rearranged, rewritten and re-engraved. By 
D. L. Scott-Browne. Part I. New York: Phonographic 
Headquarters. 1890. 

This is the twenty-thousandth edition of the 
Scott-Browne text-book of phonography, consist- 
ing of a new arrangement of the lessons, and 
the addition of much new matter, making the 
work a perfect text-book. The arrangement of 
the abbreviations is original with the author, and 
each list is accompanied by an exercise adapted 
to making the memorizing of the signs easy and 
rapid. Much of the theoretical matter pertain- 
ing to the vowels as containedin the former 
editions of this work has been omitted, and its 
place has been supplied with practical and use- 
ful instruction. This work is being issued to 
subscribers in sheets of four lessons to the set. 
It will also be issued in book form when com- 
pleted. 


Tropicat Arrica. By Henry Drummond, LL. D., F.R.S. E. 

132 pp. New York: John b. Alden. 1890. 

Now, when everything relating to Africa is 
of especial interest, readers will welcome this 
new edition of an excellent work. Made up 
from a series of lectures on African subjects, it 
lacks the continuity which ordinary volumes of 
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travel possess, but it gives a great deal of infor- 
mation about the heart of Africa, and it is all 
put in an entertaining way. A portrait of the 
explorer and several illustrations are given in 
Mr. Alden’s edition, but the maps referred to 
in the text have been omitted. 


By Florence Finch-Kelly. 238 pp. Paper, 
Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Sanfred & Company. 


On THE INstpe. 
50 cents. 
1890. 
Mrs. Kelly’s story “ Frances” was sharply 

criticised because of its freedom and plain 
speaking about topics which society does not 
commonly discuss. “On the Inside” is less 
likely to be criticised for these reasons, but it 
is just as frank, nevertheless, and it contains 
ideas that will arouse the antagonism of many 
readers. Whether its heroine really got, as 
she desired, “on the inside of life, where she 
could see the wheels go round,” readers of the 
book must decide for themselves. She cer- 
tainly saw one side of New York life that is 
not generally exhibited to the world. The 
story has a consistent plot, with a murder 
mystery, and a heroine who should be liked; 
but, on the whole, the book is not one to be 
recommended for family reading. 

Wynpuam Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 80 pp. 
Parchment cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Company. 1890. 

Mr. Aldrich’s poetical work is always careful 
and artistic, and he has written some of the 
daintiest lyrics in the English language. 
“Wyndham Towers” is a tragic tale in blank 
verse, and it shows the author’s skill both as a 
narrator and as a poet. The scene is laid in 
Devon, in the Elizabethan era, and the story 
is that of the love of two brothers for the same 
maiden, and of the killing of the younger 
brother by the elder. Years afterward the 
remains of both brothers are discovered in 
Wyndham Towers. The poem is full of delight- 
ful word pictures, and it is strong, graceful, 
and beautiful throughout. As a model of care- 
ful verse-making it deserves the closest study. 
The publishers have given to it an exquisite 
dress. 


ACADIAN LeGENDs AND Lyrics. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton. 
Cloth, $1.25. 148 pp. New York: White & Allen. 1889. 


Graceful and refined, with a steady undercur- 
rent of sober thought beneath the lines, Mr. 
Eaton’s poems please the fancy of the reader, 
and awaken him to earnest consideration of the 


vexing problems of human life. They are the 
expressions of a thoughtful mind, impatient of 
the narrowness of creeds, deeply impressed b 

the tragedy of life, restless and striving with 
itself, yet hopeful of the future through all, and 
inspired by reverent faith in the Divine Power 
that will bring all right at last. The verses flow 
with even rhythm, the meter is varied and orig- 
inal, and many of the poems are finished with 


unusual skill. The “ Acadian Legends” at the 
beginning of the volume are gracefully told in 
a melodious and simple rhyme. The chief in- 
terest of the book, however, is centred in the 
lyrics, and in the score of sonnets at the close. 


A Generat History For CoLieces AND HiGH ScHoo.s. 
By P. V. N 759 pp. Half leather, $1.65. 


. N. Myers, A. M. 

Boston: Ginn & Company. 1890. 

It is a difficult task to put the history of the 
world into a volume of 700 or 800 pages, and 
still make the book anything more than a dry 
chronicle of facts. The author of this volume 
has successfully accomplished the task, and his 
history may be recommended to the general 
reader as well as to the students of high schools 
and colleges, for whom it was originally intended. 
The work is based upon the “ Ancient History” 
and “ Medizval and Modern History,” by the 
same author, both of which have successfully 
endured the test of use. To all who wish to 
begin a course of reading in history it is warmly 
recommended. Many illustrations are included 
in the volume, and there are twenty colored 
maps. A full index, with a pronouncing vocab- 
ulary and glossary complete the work. 


By Edward Wakefield. 
New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 


New ZEALAND AFTER Firty YRArs. 
236 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
It is safe to say that most people think of 
New Zealand as a wild, uncivilized country, and 
that not a few even put the New Zealanders on a 
par with the native Patagonians. To such readers 
Mr. Wakefield’s book will be a revelation, and 
the facts he gives will seem simply astonishing. 
A relative of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the 
organizer of the English company which colo- 
nized 1,200 settlers at Wellington fifty years ago, 
Mr. Wakefield is naturally an enthusiast re- 
garding the country. His information is 
accurate, however, and the rapid progress the 
colonies have made during fifty years justifies 
a good many adjectives. The story of the 
colony is swiftly sketched, and then the people 
and their customs, the volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, the fauna and flora of the islands, and 
the present and future of the colony are dis- 
cussed. Nearly thirty full-page illustrations, 
made from photographs, enhance the value of 
the book. There is also an excellent sketch 
map of the islands, furnished by the government 
survey. 
Five Years at Panama. By Wolfred Nelson. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Belford Company. 1889. 
Dr. Nelson lived at Panama as a practitioner 
of medicine from 1880 to 1885. Since then he 
has made four visits to the Isthmus, so that his 
knowledge of the country and its affairs is 
recent and complete. During his residence he 
was the correspondent of the Afontreal Gazette, 
and so had to keep alive to all matters of public 
interest. His book is that of a man who knows 
his subject thoroughly, and who writes because 


287 pp. 
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he feels that he has something to say. The 
style is not easy, but facts are plentiful, and 
interesting enough to make up for literary 
deficiencies. The author’s opinion of De Les- 
sep’s great canal is summed up in his chapter 
heading, “ The Great Undertaker’s Last Ditch,” 
and his protest against what he calls “the 
systematic unburial of the dead” is forcible 
and strong. The exact condition of affairs at 
the Isthmus to-day is set forth clearly in this 
book, and a score of illustrations made from 
recent photographs make the picture still more 
vivid. The publishers have provided the 
necessary map, but there is no index to the 
volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


{ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


Soncs or Hep ANnp INSPIRATION 


By Brewer Mattocks. 
88 pp. The American News Company. 


1889. 


Tue SpLenpvip Spur. New 


York: 


SPEAKING OF Ecven. " By Albert Ross. 
cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1890. 


‘Jos Lots.” Puck’s Library, No. 32. 
cents. New York: 


Hétvézne Buperorr. 
cents. New York 


MASTER oF His Fate. By J. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: 


1890. 


Henriette. From the French of Leon de Tinseau. By 
Anna D. Page. 316. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John 
W. Loveli Company. 1889. 


ANATOMY, PuystoLoGy, AND Hycrenr. B 
May, M. D. Illustrated. 244 pp. New 
Wood & Company. 1889. 


Tue New Propicat. By Stephen Paul Sheffield. 237 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 
1890 


By Q. 328 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Cassell & Company. 1890. 


345 pp- Paper, 50 


30 pp. Paper, to 
Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1890. 


By Martha Morton. 198 pp. Paper, so 
John W. Lovell Company. 1889. 


Maclaren Cobban. 193 pp. 
John W. Lovell Company. 


Charles H. 
ork: William 


A Nosie Woman. 


By Henry Gréville. 280 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: 


Rand, McNally, & Company. 1890 

A Marcu In THE Ranks. By Jessie Fothergill. 399 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 

Tue BonpMan. 
New York: 


A Famity witHout A Name. By Jules Verne. 134 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. NewYork: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 


By Hall Caine. 357 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


Tug Mywnns’ Mystery. By George Manville Fenn. 205 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1889. 


Josuva: A Biblical Picture. 
Only Authorized Edition. 
York : 


Tue EvLemMents oF AsTRONOMY. 
D., LL. D. Illustrated. 
Ginn & Company. 1890. 


Two Voices. By Henry Harland (“‘ Sidney Luska”’ ). 106 pp. 
+ sp 50 cents. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
1890. 


By the Author of a. 
267 pp. Paper, 50 cents. ew 
John W. Lovell Company. 1889. 

By Charles A. Young, Ph. 
430 pp. Cloth, $1.55. Boston: 


Masic, Brack AND Wuirts. By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 280 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell Company. 
1890. 


My Sister’s Husspanp. By Patience Stapleton. 


203 pp- 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. 
1890. 


vell Company. 


PLain TALES FROM THE Hits. By Rudyard Kipling. 287 
pp. Paper, socents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Com- 
pany. 1889. 

A Very STRANGE Famity. By F. W. Robinson. 192 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 


CHILDREN oF To-Morrow. By William Sharp. 312 pp. 
Paper, 30 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 


Fractions. Teachers’ Edition, 47 pp.; Pupils’ Edition, 52 pp. 
Paper, 35 cents, each. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1889. 


A PROTEST IN THE Spirit OF RopertT Etsmere. By Mich. 
De Gavarelle. 143 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: Poly- 
technical News Company. 1889. 





HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe Writer 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 


Pasting Clippings Printed on Both Sides. — 
There are two ways to paste in a scrap-book an 
article cut from a paper or magazine and 
printed on both sides of the paper. One way 
is to attach the clipping by a margin, so that 
it may be turned back upon the scrap-book 
leaf, bringing the reverse side into view. A 
better plan is to cut in the scrap-book leaf a panel 
just large enough so that, when the clipping is 
attached by margins all around, the print on 
both sides will show as if the matter were 
printed on both sides of the scrap-book leaf. 
By using a tin square and a sharp knife the 


work can be neatly done. W. H. H. 
Boston, Mass. 


Price and Address of Periodicals. — Readers 
wishing to be sure of the address of any periodi- 
cal containing an article they may desire to 
read, and to know the price of a single number 
of the periodical, will find it convenient to have 
always at hand, for ready reference, some news- 
paper agency’s list of periodicals and their 
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prices. Information in regard to such agencies 


can be obtained from almost any postmaster. 
Jounson, Wash. M. M.'‘H. 


Half Sheets. — In behalf of busy people, let 
me enter a plea for halfsheets. They are much 
handier than whole sheets. In business letters 
the greatest possible brevity consistent with the 
business in hand cannot be too highly com- 
mended, and a superfluity of paper, it seems to 
me, is a nuisance. M. A. B. 

Loncmgapow, Mass. 


Quotations From Foreign Languages. — 
Comment is frequent upon the manner of plac- 
ing quotations from foreign languages. It seems 
to me that it is proper to give the translation of 
such a quotation in the text, placing the original 
version, with some intimation as to whence it 
comes, either within brackets or as a footnote. 
There is ground for objection when only one 
reading is used, since a foreign tongue may not 
be understood, while to a linguist, a translation 
is not satisfying. A.C. W. 

FarmincTon, N. H. 


A Manuscript Record. — A record book for 
keeping track of manuscripts, like that recently 
described in THE WRITER, is desirable, but in 
default of this, or even in connection with it, 
the following plan proves helpful and useful : 
On the back of the duplicate manuscript, which 
I always retain, I enter a memorandum like the 
following : — 

Written September 2 and 3, 1889. 


Sent to the Mew York Bugle September 5. 
Returned by the Bugle September 10. 


Sent to the American Tomboy, after revision, September 15. 
Received from Goid, Silver, & Co., publishers of the 
Tomboy, October 7, $10. 


By this means I know where a manuscript is, 
how long it has been there, and what has been 


its fortune. J. B. R. 
Nortx Briiverica, Mass. 


“Stone Mica” Pens.—I have found Law- 
ler’s “Stone Mica” pens better for copying or 
for other common uses than a steel pen, and 


they do not tarnish easily. I. F. M. 
Nimrop, Minn. 


To Prevent Stamps From Sticking To- 
gether.— Stamps enclosed in letters will not 
stick together or to the letter if before sending 


they are passed lightly over the hair of the 
head. A better plan, however, is to fold them 
in thin oiled or paraffined paper. Envelopes 
made of such paper would be convenient for 
this purpose when only a few stamps are 


sent. J. Cc. W. 
KANAWHA Fatts, W. Va. 


To Use Mucilage Neatly and Quickly. — 
I find that the best way to use mucilage, if a 
person desires to work quickly and neatly, is to 
take the brush and smear a thin coat of muci- 
lage over half an ordinary sheet of copy paper. 
Keep the brush end lying on the mucilage and 


the handle on the dry part. C. F. W. 
Boston, Mass. 


To Make New Pens Write. — Moisten them 
by simply drawing them between the lips. 


LonGMBADow, Mass. M. A. B. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Tue New JourNnacism in ENGLAND. 
Christian Union for January 23. 

Wuat ts Lirgrary Fame? 
Home Journal for February. 

A Day in Literary Maprip. 
Scribner's Magazine for February. 

NiGuTs AND Days with De Quincey. James Hogg. Har- 
per’s Monthly for February. 

IBseN AND HIS TRANSLATORS. Nation for January 23. 

Some TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN Fiction. Anne H. Whor- 
ton. American for January 25. 

A Portess oF THE Weimar ScHoot ( Amamie von Imhoff ). 
““C.H.G.” Nation for January 23. 

Eruics 1n Fiction. James Buckham. 
February 8. 

Witt CARLETON AND HIS Porms. Professor A. E. Haynes. 
Boston Morning Star for February 6. 

CanapbiaAn Copyricut. Publishers’ Weekly for February 
15. 

Tue MAKING oF A Weerkty Parser. Henry H. Moore. 
Christian Union for February 20. 

Art in Fiction. —II. Stephen Henry Thayer. Christian 
Union for February 20. 

Hon. Wit.1am Cautpweti. With Portrait. Newsman 
for January. 

Tue BrattTieporo (Vt.) HousgHoitp. Paper World for 
February. 

Mapame Mopjeska ENTERTAINED BY THE New ENGLAND 
Woman’s Press Association. E. A. Thackray. Loch for 
February 7. 

WritinG Joxes. Press and Printer for January 25. 

Berry R. Sutcrove. /ndianapolis Journal for February 20. 


W. Lewis-Jones. 
Edward W. Bok. Ladies’ 


William Henry Bishop. 


Churchman for 
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Saran Orne Jewett. With Portrait. 
Journal for February. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. Critic for February 1. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. Critic for February 22. 

CALIFoRNIA’S JoURNALS. Press and Printer for February 8. 

Tue Romance or New Orveans. Maurice Thompson. 
America for January 30. 

Rossetti. Bookmart for February. 

Votarlik AND THE Printers. Orville D. Norton. 
Printer for January. 

Tue GOVERNMENT AS A Printer. N. J. Werner. Re- 
printed from Artist Printer in Press and Printer for January 
18. 

AMATEUR JoURNAL Makers. With Portraits. 
Schermerhorn. Santa Claus for February 1. 

Brooktyn Newspapers. Printer’s Ink for February 19. 

RicHarp Watson GitperR. With Portrait. Book News 
for February. 

ProGress OF JOURNALISM IN KENTUCKY. 
National Journalist for January. 

Tue Best Novetcs. Maurice Thompson. 
February 13. 

How to ATTAIN SPEED ON THE TYPEWRITER. 
McBride. 
February. 

A New View or SHELLEY. 
Review for February. 

MIsQUuOTATION AGAIN. 
Review for February. 

SHAKESPEARE AS A ‘CITIZEN. 
Poet-Lore for January. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN LITEKATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. Professor Oswald Seidensticker. Poet-Lore for 
February. 

Homes AND Haunts or Scott. Ladies’ Home Journal for 
March. 

Over THe Teacurs.—I1V. Oliver Wendell Holmes. A/z- 
lantic Monthly for March. 

In THE Footprints oF CHARLES LAms. — I. 
trait. Benjamin “ Ellis Martin. 
March. 

Joun Ruskin: AN Essay. With Portrait. 
Ritchie. Harfer’s Magazine for March. 
Liverary ENGLAND. Lucy C. Lillie. 

for March. 

LITERATURE IN THE SALON. 
per’s Bazar for March 8. 

“Tk Marvev’s’’ Books. 
can for February 22. 

IMPROVEMENT IN BLUuE-STOCKINGS. 
America for February 20. 

BROWNING AND His Critics. 
delphia). January-March. 

Rospert Browninc. Henry E. Shepard. 
guage Notes for February. 

Ropert BRrROwNING AS A Port. 
Chautauquan for March. 

Brownino’s Prace in Lireraturs. With Portrait. 
Shaw Forman. Cosmopolitan for March. 

Rosert BrowninG 1n Itaty. George William Curtis. 
Harper's Magazine for March. 

Ropert BrowninG. Critic for February 22. 

Tue First TectecrarH Messace. Chicago Tribune for 
February 16. 

Joun Morey. 


Phrenological 


Inland 


Frank E. 


French Tipton. 
America for 


George A. 
Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine for 
“* Quida.”” North American 
A. E. Palmer. North American 


J. S. Stuart Glennie, M. A. 


With Por- 
Scribner’s Magazine for 


Anne Thackeray 
Belford’s Magazine 
Mrs. John Sherwood. Har- 
Charles Henry Liiders. A meri- 
Maurice Thompson. 
“W.H.T.” Globe ( Phila- 
Modern Lan- 
John Vance Cheney. 


Emily 


“S$. New York Sun for February 16. 


New York Press Crus. 
February 22. 

America’s First Newspaper ( 7he Boston News Letter). 
Salem ( Mass.) Witch tor February 22. 

Tue Boston News Letrer. Detroit Free Press for 
February 24. 

Women JourNALIsTs 1N Paris. Lida 
Augusta ( Ga.) Chronicle for February 22. 

Wikre Cot.tns’ IpgAs asouT Dickens. Reprinted from 
Pall Mall Gazette in New York Times for February 16. 

New York Literary Peopte. Mew York Herald for 
February 9. 

“Tue Goop Gray Port.” 
Albany Press for February 16. 

How Novets Are WRITTEN. 
York Star for February 16. 

New ENGLAND AMATEUR JOURNALISTS. 
February 22. 

Tue New York Times anv 1Ts Owner. 
of George Jones. Harfper’s Weekly for February 25. 

THe SasppatH Newspaper. Rev. J. M. French. 
Midland (Omaha, Neb.) for February 13. 

GABRIELLE GREELEY AT CHAPPAQUA. David Wechsler. 
Albany Argus, New York Press, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
for February 23. 

Lirerary Men’s Wives. S. A. Underwood. Reprinted 
from Chicago Tribune in Portland Oregonian for February 1. 

Tue Locat Epitror. Berkshire News(Great Barrington, 
Mass. ) for February 8. 

“Ortver Optic” at Home. Reprinted from Boston 
Herald in Minneapolis Tribune for February 3. 

An Hour witu Bryant. Newell Lovejoy. New York 
Star for February 2. 

ARCHIBALD GUNTER AND His Works. 
February 2. 

ADVERTISING TyPOGRAPHY. Reprinted from New York 
Newspaper Record in Brooklyn Eagle for February 21. 

Tue WasuHtnGTON LiteRARY GuiLp. Juliette M. Babbitt. 
New York Home Journal for February 19. 

How I Write My Novets. ‘The Duchess.” Mew York 
Sun for February 23. 

Tue Brownincs Forty Years Aco. 
Curtis. Harper’s Magazine for March. 

NewspaPrers HeRE AND ABROAD. E. L. Godkin. 
American Review for February. 

No Press Censorsuir. Chicago Inter-Ocean for February 
17. 

Jennie Porter ARNoLD. Hartford Post for February 17. 

Connecticut Epitrors.—I. George C. Waldo. Hartford 
Post for February 14.— II. James M. Bailey. Hartford Post 
for February 17. 

W. T. Steap. 
ruary 2. 

Georce WiLtiaAM Curtis at Home. St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch for February 2. 

Joun Ruskin’s Eppinc Lire. Hugh C. Middleton. Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, Brooklyn Times, Richmond (Va. ) Dis- 
patch for February 23. 

Grorce P. Morris AND N. P. Wituts. With Illustrations. 
Morris Phillips. Mew York Home Journal for February 5. 

Wuat Macazine Epitrors Want. Edward W. Bok. CAi- 
cago Journal, New York Commercial Advertiser for Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Tue CLosinG oF AN Epocn. 
for February 6. 


New York Mail and E xpress for 


Rose McCabe. 


Hugh Farrar McDermott. 
**Roderick Random.” New 
Boston Globe for 
With Portrait 


The 


Albany Press for 


George William 


North 


Robert Donald. Mew York Star for Feb. 


Maurice Thompson. A merica 
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Tue Reporter: What he is and what he is not — His 
Enterprise, Pluck, and Versatility. Edward Ingle. Balti- 
morean ( Baltimore ) for February 1. 

WaAsHINGTON Eventnc” STAR. 
January 11. 

Cuicaco Times. Anniversary Number. 

GorTHE AND CHARLOTTE VON STEIN. 
January 26. 

Henrik Ipsen at Home. 
York Star for January 26. 

Harriet Beecuer Stower’s FapinG Lire. 
York Star for January 26. 

Tue Reporter’s Work at Home anv Asroap. Brooklyn 
Citizen for January 26. 
Grorcia Epirors. 

for February 2. 

Four YEARS IN JOURNALISM. 
Union for February 6. 

Tue Brownincs 1n ITaty. Anne H. Wharton. Lippincott’s 
Magazine for March. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
ruary 22. 

A Hint to Noveuists. 
Magazine for March. 


Anniversary Number. 


January 10. 
New York Sun for 


Edward Payson Evans. New 


“M.G.” New 


With Portraits. Adtlanta Constitution 


Tom Masson. Christian 


Publishers’ Weekly for Feb- 


W. H. Stacpoole. Lippincott’s 


> — 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


“A Hint to Novelists,” by the well-known 
English novelist, W. H. Stacpoole, in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine for March, points out in an 
amusing manner how old material might be 
worked up into new books. 


According to a floating news item, Arnold 
Ward, eldest son of Mrs. Humphry Ward, has 
written a magazine article for which $50 was 
paid him, and his age is said to be only 
fourteen. 


The February Nationalist announced on its 
cover that in March an announcement of a 
literary nature would be made that would give 
the “Cause of Nationalism” an immense im- 
petus. This is now well understood to be the 
acceptance by Edward Bellamy of the editorship 
of the Nationalist magazine during its second 
year, Henry Austin, the present editor, having 
persuaded his friend, Mr. Bellamy, to take his 
place, and let him retire to the ranks. Before 
assuming office, Mr. Bellamy, whose health has 
been delicate of late, will probably take a trip 
South. The circulation of the Vationalist has 
steadily increased, 84,000 copies having been 
printed since its beginning last May. Some of 
the most distinguished writers in this country 
have contributed to its pages, and under the new 
editorship great strides may be expected. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton will probably 
go to Italy soon. Mrs. Moulton is preparing a 
collective edition of the poems of Philip 
Bourke Marston, several of which are unpub- 
lished. 


Mrs. James T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett are staying together at St. Augustine, 
Fla. It is a common thing for these ladies to 
take trips together. 


Professor Wood, of Philadelphia, one of the 
great authorities on such subjects, has a paper 
on “ Memory” in the March Century. 


Miss Anna Vernon Dorsey is a bright young 
Washington writer, only twenty-four years old, 
who has a promising future. Miss Dorsey’s 
father is engaged in the Congressional Library, 
and comes of an old Maryland family. Miss 
Dorsey wrote the complete story, “ Betty,” for 
the December Cosmopolitan. 


A portrait of Henry W. Grady is given in the 
New England Magazine for March. 


J. K. Bangs, who is one of the assistant 
editors of Harfer’s Magazine, has been con- 
fined to his residence at Yonkers by a severe 
attack of influenza. 


The government of India has been com- 
pelled by law to purchase three copies of each 
new book issued in the country, and it has been 
discovered that a practice has grown up of 
printing new books simply for the sake of the 
sale of those three copies, for which any price 
within reason could be charged. A change is 
about to be made in the law, and hereafter the 
publishers will have to present the copies to 
the government. 


Felix E. Schelling, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who wrote the scholarly paper on 
Australian poets and poetry for the “ Contribu- 
tors’ Club” in the February Ad¢/antic, is a 
tall, slender young man, with a wide-awake, 
intellectual countenance, partly hidden by a 
blonde beard. Those who know him say that 
while he is not an easy man to approach, he is 
the soul of good fellowship when among his 
friends. Besides possessing the wide knowl- 
edge of English literature which has won him 
his position in the university, he is an accom- 
plished musician and a poet of no mean ability. 
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An “eminent literary man,” whose name is 
not given, is quoted as saying that if, instead of 
publishing unsalable volumes, minor poets 
would take to song-writing, they would find the 
occupation much more lucrative. 


Mr. Stanley recently wrote concerning his 
forthcoming book: “I believe the work will 
be in two volumes, from 450 to 500 pages each. 
I have six note-books filled with matter ex- 
tremely interesting. Three long chapters are 
already written. I have a number of most 
interesting photographs of scenery, sketches of 
incidents, scenery, etc., and maps will be a 
prominent feature. I hope the book will be 
ready in May.” 


Bayard Taylor’s mother, Mrs. Rebecca Way 
Taylor, died at Kennett Square, Penn., Febru- 
ary 20. A few weeks ago she celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday. 


Andrew Lang talks of coming to America. 
A London letter to the Chicago News says of 
him: “Andrew Lang is unquestionably the 
foremost literary power in London at the 
present time. In person he is tall, spare, dark, 
with a noble forehead, dark, furtive eyes, and 
an ample lower jaw. He is as nervous as a 
cat, and he gives the impression of being in 
delicate health. He has the Oxford drawl, and 
avery nervous laugh. His hair is thick and 
beautifully frosted — Austin Dobson has called 
it ‘brindled.’ Lang’s home is most attractive ; 
the best people are to be met there, and the 
Langs are charming entertainers. The house 
is full of beautiful things. Lang’s library over- 
flows with the curious, the rare, and the lovely; 
but Lang is careless in his treatment of his 
books; treasures are piled into cases and 
shelves in double rows, and the utmost diligence 
seems to have been observed in avoiding any- 
thing like a display of the rarities in which the 
large collection abounds. Mr. Lang writes 
leaders for the Daily News; yet he goes and 
comes as he pleases, and his duties as a jour- 
nalist are not suffered to interfere with his 
other literary work, his lectures, etc. A share 
of his time is spent in Edinburgh. He is 
looked upon by his journalistic associates as a 
cyclopedia of learning, a fountain of wit, and a 
master of all that is charming.” 


Frank Harrison’s Shorthand Magazine, 
published at Newark, N. J., seems to be meet- 
ing with great success. It is bright and inter- 
esting, and to any stenographer it is worth a 
great deal more than its subscription price. 


B. O. Flower, the editor of the Avena, the 
promising new Boston magazine devoted to 
serious discussions of public topics, is a native 
of Illinois, and is about thirty-two years of age. 
He has been long engaged in literary work, and 
has lived in the East for about eight years. 


A new Southern magazine has been started 
at Atlanta, Ga., with the title of the Confed- 
erate Veteran. Its purpose is to supply “a 
medium of intercommunication between Con- 
federate soldiers, and to print war stories and 
reminiscences of camp and field services.” 

Miss Lucy Larcom will pass a part of the 
winter in Boston. 


“J.C. J.,” the author of the two poems, “ The 
Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra” and “ The 
Death of Cleopatra,” which were originally 
published in the Argonaut, and which have 
just been republished in book form by the Ban- 
croft Company, is Julia Clinton Jones, of San 
Francisco. She is a granddaughter of Governor 
De Witt Clinton, of New York, and is the 
author of “ The Valhalla Myths of Norseland,” 
published some time ago. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agents, of 
Philadelphia, issue a large calendar, with figures 
that can be read fifty feet away. It will be sent 
to anybody, post-paid, for twenty-five cents. 

It is denied that the firm name of D. 
Appleton & Co. has been changed to the 
Appleton Co. 


A current item says that when Charles 
Mackay, the author, died, his right hand 
assumed the customary position for holding a 
pen, and so remained. 


Marion Harland, editor of the Home Maker, 
New York, has taken up the work of restor- 
ing the ruined monument marking the burial 
place of the mother of Washington. The pub- 
lishers of the Home Maker offer to contribute 
seventy-five cents out of every two-dollar sub- 
scription sent in during the next six months and 
marked “ For Mary Washington Monument.” 
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An interesting article by Lucy C. Little, 
entitled “ Literary England,” will be found in 
the March number of Belford’s Magazine. 

Mrs. Susa Young Gates, of Provo, Utah, a 
daughter of Brigham Young, has in the North 
American Review for March a frank article on 
“Family Life among the Mormons,” in which 
she enters a pleain behalf of polygamy, and 
describes the domestic relations of the late head 
of the Mormon church. 


The dispute between the novelists Erckmann 
and Chatrian will come before a Paris court in 
a few weeks. Among the witnesses will be 
Jules Claretie, M. Got, and other well-known 
members of the literary and dramatic profes- 
sions in Paris. 

The projectors of the Cambridge Review 
have decided to abandon their enterprise, on 
the eve of its realization, because the Academic 
Council of Harvard University is planning to 
establish soon a weekly official journal of eight 
pages, to be called Zhe University Record. 


By a typographical error in the February 
WRITER the name of T. C. Martin, editor of 
the Electrical World was given as “ T. C. Mar- 
lin,” in the list of editors whose portraits are 
included in the group picture published by 
Public Opinion. 


The Science Amateur and Home Artisan is 
the title of a new monthly periodical issued by 
A. L. Chatterton & Co., New York, and devoted 
to interests which its title indicates. 


_ Harper's Magazine for March contains sev- 
eral articles of especial interest to writers. 
George William Curtis relates some personal 
reminiscences of Browning, Mr. Howells says 
a good word for American critics, and Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie contributes a personal arti- 
cle about John Ruskin, which forms the neces- 
sary complement to Dr. Waldstein’s paper on 
Ruskin published in Harfer’s last year. 

The conductor of the Publishers’ Weekly is 
well along in the work of compiling the new 
volume of the great “American Catalogue,” 
which will cover the period July 1, 1884, to 
June 30, 1890. The volume is meant to include 
the titles of all books published in the United 
States during that time, and publishers are 
requested to help make the record complete. 


R. R. Bowker has resigned the editorship of 
the Publishers’ Weekly. His successor is Au- 
gustus Growoll, who has for many years been an 
active associate of the editorial department, and 
who has for some time been the executive head 
of the Weekly’s staff. 


The serious illness of * Edna Lyall” ( Miss 
Ada Ellen Bayley), author of “ Donovan,” is 
reported from her home in Eastbourne, Eng- 
land. She had nearly recovered from an attack 
of rheumatic fever when she was taken seri- 
ously ill again after a chill. 


The Magazine of American History for 
March is a sparkling number. Among other 
things, it contains a bright sketch regarding 
“ Hawthorne’s First Printed Article,” by Kate 
Tannatt Woods. 


Time has been merged with MMunsey’s 
Weekly. 


James Russell Lowell has been confined to 
his bed at his home at Elmwood, Cambridge, 
Mass., for several days by a severe indisposi- 
ion, resulting froma cold. February 22, the 
seventy-first birthday of the poet, was passed 
quietly, and he received no callers. It is 
thought that the illness is but temporary. 


American Notes and Queries (Philadelphia ) , 
the third bound volume of which is now ready, 
is gaining deserved success. William H. Gar- 
rison is the editor. 


Miss Bisland, the young woman who started 
on a trip around the world at six hours’ notice, 
has been made literary editor of the Cosmo- 
politan. 


Miss Hattie A. Pike, of Fryeburg, Me., who 
has done much good literary work, had a pic- 
ture entitled “A Bit of Indian Summer” in the 
recent Boston Art Club exhibition. 


John G. Nicolay, one of the writers of the 
Century life of Lincoln, is the son of German 
peasants, and began his career as a boy ina 
country store at $4 per month; he regarded 
himself lucky when he was promoted from that 
position to be printer’s devil in the office of the 
Pike County Free Press, and gradually worked 
himself up to be editor and proprietor; he is 
now marshal of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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Professor T. W. Hunt, of Princeton, has just 
completed a work entitled “Studies in Litera- 
ture and Style,” which will shortly be published 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son. The author’s aim 
in these studies is said to be to state and 
illustrate fundamental types of styles, with 
primary reference to the needs of English 
literary students. 

Mme. Modjeska continues her reminiscences 
in the Arena for March, which will give a 
port.ait of the actress as Ophelia: 

Ginn & Company will publish in April “ Ele- 
ments of Structural and Systematic Botany,” 
for high schools and elementary college courses, 
by Douglas Houghton Campbell, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of botany in the Indiana University. 


Edward Bellamy contributes to the March 
number of the North American Review a 
reply to General Francis A. Walker's criticism 
of his theories in the February A ¢antic. 


To George W. Cable has been intrusted the 
office of writing the life of William Gilmore 
Simms for the American Men of Letters 
Series. 


Edward W. Bok says that Mary J. Holmes, 
the novelist, received royalties on 77,000 copies 
of her books sold in 1889. 


Mrs. Mayne Reid is writing a memoir of her 
husband. 


The Magazine of Art for March says: 
‘*Heretofore the author of ‘The Diamond 
Button’ and ‘Jack Gorton’ has hidden himself 
away behind the pen name of Barclay North. 
Now he owns up to being W. C. Hudson. Mr. 
Hudson is an experienced New York journalist, 


at present occupying a government position at 
Albany.” 


Miss Jessie F. O’Donnell, of Lowville, N. Y., 
the daughter of Hon. John O’Donnell, is coming 
to Boston to study in the libraries while pre- 
paring a book which will appear in a short 
time. Her volume of poems, “ Heart Lyrics,” 
was published by the Putnams in 1887. During 
the past year she has contributed a series of 
historical poems to the Magazine of Western 
History. A story of hers, entitled “Two 
Points of View,” ran through several numbers 
of the Ladies’ Home Fournal two years ago. 


A relative of Mrs. Frances L. Mace, the 
Bangor poetess, says that she, received $200 for 
her poem, “ The Song of Monterey,” which 
appeared in the February number of Harfer’s 
Magazine. Mrs. Mace is one of the poets who 
wait for moods. Weeks will pass during which 
she is unable to write a line; then she will be 
seized with the divine afflatus, and for days she 
will compose, as if by inspiration, with great 
rapidity. 

H. C. Packard, of Lewiston, Me., read to the 
literary association of the Elm-street Church 
the following letter, recently received from the 
kind old poet, Whittier : — 

Amessury, Mass., February 6, 1890. 

My Dear Frienp: I have reached a time of life when 
literary notoriety is of small consequence, but I shall be glad to 
feel that I have not altogether written in vain; that my words 
for freedom, temperance, charity, faith in the divine goodness, 
love of nature and of home and country are welcomed and 
approved. 

Thanking thee for thy kind letter, I am truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


The letter was sent Mr. Packard in answer to a 
communication forwarded to the poet descrip- 
tive of the society and its workings, together 
with a programme for a “ Whittier Evening.” 


Superintendent Porter has abandoned the 
idea of making a special investigation of the 
business of book publishing in connection with 
the preparation of the eleventh census. The 
letters received by the bureau show, he says, 
an apathetic feeling among the publishers on 
the subject of the proposed investigation and 
report. 


Mrs. Helen Rich, of Richville, St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., sometimes known as the poet of 
the Adirondacks, has a new volume of poems, 
which will soon be issued. 


Samuel Minturn Peck, in writing to the 
publishers of the Mew York Home Fournal, 
congratulating them upon the paper’s recent 
change of form, says: “ Who has a better right 
to congratulate the Home Fournal? 1 have 
contributed fifty-six poems to its pages — think 
of that—I am proud of it. George Perry dis- 
covered me. He was my literary god-father. I 
have numerous letters of encouragement from 
him. He never failed me. My contributions 
to the Home Fournal are represented in many 
collections of verse.” 
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Principal L. W. Miller, of the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Art, writes nearly all the 
papers on art topics that appear in 7he A meri- 
can. 


A Philadelphian who has won general re- 
cognition as a poet is Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, who has been represented in one or the 
other of the leading magazines for some months 
past. A sonnet entitled “Sappho,” written by 
Mrs. Coates, is published in the February 
Atlantic. : 


Clinton Scollard, the poet, who has just 
returned from a flying visit to the Bermudas, 
started for Florida February 7. While there 
he will represent the St. Augustine News, F. 
G. Barry’s winter-resort journal. 


Charles Pomeroy Sherman, the author of “A 
Bachelor’s Wedding Trip,” is at work on a new 
volume, with which he will be likely to repeat 
his first success. Mr. Sherman is a medium- 
sized, rather stoutish, young man, with dark 
hair and moustache —the former inclining to 
gray. He is a Philadelphia lawyer, and is 
president of the Pegasus,a club of versifiers 
and musicians. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey, who has just edited, 
with notes and introduction, a book cailed 
“ Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” is a daughter 
of Dr. A. D. Hersey, of the town of Oxford, 
Me. 


David Christie Murray is finishing his 
lecture course in Australia. In appearance he 
is of medium height; his hair, moustache, and 
neatly-trimmed beard are turning gray. He 
seems to be older than he is. 


A successful new magazine writer is Miss 
Frances Albert Doughty, a young Southern 
lady whose work is attracting much attention. 
Her first article was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly several years ago. Since then she has 
contributed dialect sketches and stories to sev- 
eral of the leading periodicals. A negro story, 
with the taking title, “George Washington’s 
Business Legs,” published in the Christmas 
edition of the Boston Herald ; a vigorous article 
entitled “ Evolution in Popular Ideals,” in the 
Arena for February; and a poem_in the Cosmo- 
politan for March, show that she possesses 
varied talent. 


The new novel which is soon to appear from 
the pen of Henry Harland (“ Sidney Luska” ) is 
entitled “Two Women or One? From the 
Manuscripts of Doctor Benary.” 


In the Cosmopolitan for March is an article 
on “ Browning’s Place in Literature,” by the 
well-known Browning lecturer, Emily Shaw 
Forman. “Royal Authors,” by one of the 
Astor librarians, with thirteen portraits of 
literary rulers, forms the department “In the 
Library.” 


The article in Harper's Weekly for January 
25, entitled “ A Woman's Experience in News- 
paper Work,” is a true story of the experience 
of Miss Jenny Lind Hopkins. Miss Hopkins 
removed to New York City after four years of 
reporting work on the Denver Republican, and 
is connected with the Evening Post. Her 
home is in Indiana. 


A biography and portrait of Sarah Orne 
Jewett are given in the February Phreno- 
logical Fournal, published by the Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. 


La Revue Francaise, which was brought out 
last March, and suspended after the first num- 
ber, has resumed publication. No. 2, dated 
February, 1890, is just out. The Revue is pub- 
lished at 39 West Fourteenth street, New York, 
at $4.00 a year—single numbers 35 cents. 
Future numbers will be illustrated. 


The post-office department has ruled that 
henceforth the mailing at second-class rates of 
a premium list as a supplement to a regular 
publication cannot be permitted. A premium 
list may be so mailed when it takes the place 
of a regular issue, but it cannot be mailed con- 
tinuously at second-class rates. 


Addison P. Russell, author of the entertain. 
ing volume published anonymously under the 
title, “ A Club of One,” was at one time finan- 
cial agent of Ohio in New York City, but now 
lives at the pleasant, quiet town of Wilmington, 
Ohio. He is a printer by trade, and a bachelor. 
Among his works are “ Half Tints,” “ Thomas 
Corwin,” “ Library Notes,” “Characteristics,” 
“ A Club of One,” and he is now engaged upon 
a new volume, “In a Club Corner,” which 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have announced. 





